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NEW WORK BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL, NOW ‘READ 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (Scotland). By George Birkbeck Hill, 


D.C. -} _ College, Oxford. With about 150 lustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot by Lancelot Speed, and beautifully reproduced by Leraercier i 


EDITION DEL LUXE. Limited strictly to 150 copies—100 for the U: nited Kingdom, and 50 for America. Bound in plain boards, un ut edges, £3 Gs. net. This Edition is being 
rapidly subscribed for. ORDINARY EDITION. 1,000 copies, bound in half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges, nm 3s, net. 


WILD LIFE on a TIDAL WATER; the History of a House-Boat and Crew. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, 


Author of “ Pictures of East Anglian Life,” ‘ Life and Lanhenge on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Illustrated with 30 Copperplates by P. H. E 7 = and T. F. Goodall. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 numbered Copies, £3 3s. net, |The ORDINARY EDITION, bound in peacock-blue cloth, £1 5s. net. 


FOURTH “M8 NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M tanley, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Being the Official Publication 


ecording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Gevernor Ty Equatoria. demy Svo, with 150 Shetintions and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, TWO GUINEAS. 
“Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthr: ulling a tale as 
ever was told wi man.”—Times. 














- SUPPLEMENTAY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY’S “IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the EQUATOR: a Story of Nine Months’ Experience in 


the last of the Soudan ya By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s Officers. Written with the Revision and Co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, 
D.C.L., &e. A Preface also STANLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ONE GUINEA. 
. “Mr. Jephson’ s tale is well told A E.. eminently interesting. It includes a full description of the ls test rebellion against Emin’s authority, and the results thereof, The book has an 
historical, a geographical, and an ethnographical value.””— (lobe. oe a 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. (“Verax”). Being the Second Volume 


of the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Edited by Be J. REID. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.76d. 


THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By James Anthony Froude, D.C.L. Being the First 


Volume of ‘THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” SERIES, Edited by tour J. REID. With Portr, ait, FOURTH EDITION, crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will be the one accepted b by _posterity.””— Standard. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections By 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “‘ One Hundred Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET AND HENRY JAMES. 


PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By Statens Sande. 


Translated by HENRY JAMES. Numerous Ilustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and Montégut. Square S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. Steuart. Illustrated with Portraits of the different 


Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. A Limited Edition de Luxe, printed on hi and-made paper, and tastefully bound, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Steuart’s style is clever and interesting, and he steers his course between the opposite evils of paradox and platitude with a dexterity not often manifested on the perilous 
criticism.” — Glasgow Herald. 


CHARLES GOUNOD: his Life and his Works. By Marie Anne Bovet. With Portrait and Fac- 


similes, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: a Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence. - Edited 


by W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’”’ and numerous other Sea Stories, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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READY DECEMBER 12, AT ALL LIBRARIES.— —WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOV 


STAND FAST CRAIG ROYSTON! By William Black, Author of “A Daughter of Heth, ‘ia The 


Princess of Thule,” &c. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE SNAKE'S PASS. By Bram Stoker, M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘ This very readable novel is abundantly stored with amusing and instructive matter, and is, moreover, distinguished from many secentiy published works of fiction by its vigorous and 
vivacious originality.” —Daily Yelegraph. 


KILGROOM : o Story of Ireland. By J. A. Steuart, Author of “Letters to Living Authors,” &. 


Mr. GuapsToxe says of this book : “I find it truthful, national, and highly interesting. The praises deservedly given to Miss Lawless for her ‘ Murrish? 
higher degree for a fuller and better adjusted picture.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ALL the POSTAGE STAMPS of the UNITED KINGDOM 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND ISSUED DURING FIFTY YEARS. [Illustrated by 148 Woodcuts. By WIL LIAM A. 8. WESTOBY, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CARE of the SICK, at HOME and in the HOSPITAL. A Handbook for Families and for 


a. _ BILLROTH, Suulineee of Surgery in Vienna, &c. Translated, by special authority of the Author, by J. BENTALL ENDEAN. Crown 8vo, with 49 Ilus- 
? 








are due to you, but in a 














) NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. | 


THE PURCHASE of the NORTH Pt POLE: a Sequel to “From the Earth to the Moon.” - Fully Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. _ 











‘NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Complete in itself. Full of Beautiful Illustrations. Contents: 
AS YoU 1 LIKE IT. By ANDREW LANG. With 10 Illustrations. ' Drawn by | FLUTE and VIOLIN : a Story. ‘By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With 21 Illustrations. 











AB 
A AU A PRE-RAPHAELITE MANSION. By THEODORE CHILD. 10 Ilustrati 
T SEusens pa Es fl Winctated) Be CHAI ao 1 UDLEY i —— by G. F. Warts, Dante Gannien Rosserri, and Burne Jones. ties 


London :. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Lrurrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C; 
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RUSSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 

p.m., by J. E. Newton (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 

done.— Apply by letter, care of Messrs. Thompson & Boult, 323, High 
olborn, . 


DVERTISER, aged 29, with several 


years’ experience and thorough knowledge of all branches of 
the work, desires appointment as PRINCIPAL or ASSISTANT ina 
LIBRARY. Gvod references.—Address Box 240, Willing’s Advertising 
Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 








IME and CAPITAL.—The Secretary of 


an eminent Indian Statesman has an exceytional INVEST- 
MENT for two or three thousand pounds, which he is empowered to 
OFFER toa gentleman of education and energy.—Letter to H. B. M., 
285, Regent Street, W. 


RActs HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched; Wills found; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 


and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W. C 





~ . 

HE Author of various large Works, ex- 
tensively Reviewed, and of numerous published Magazine 
Articles, is open to WRITE WORKS, ESSAYS, or LECTURES on 
Historic, Philosophic, Th phic, Recondite, and General Subjects, 
in a popular, incisive, or elevated style, or to undertake Translations 
(at sight) from French, German, Italian, or Swedish — Address C.W.H., 
67, South Lambeth-road, London, §.W.—Anonymous letters or post- 
cards will not be noticed. 





O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIO, with 
good top and side lights. in W.C. district, rent moderate ; also 
larger Studio with North ight, electric light.—Apply to Mr. Tuomas 


CLARKE, 63, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


S AMMERERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Beastey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 

















ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 





steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated | 


yrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Boo 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO, have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


TOUGLas & FOULIS’ NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
includes many important Works on Travel, History, Biography. 
,oetry, Theology, Ruskin’s Publications, Angling, Sport, and Natural 
History, Magazines, and over 1,200 Cheap Novels (52 pages, 8vo). Also 
a SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, includin 
| Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature. Gratis anc 
= free to any address.—Dovetas & Fovuis, Booksellers, 9, Castle 
treet, Edinburgh. 


- CHEAP BOOKS. 


_Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large anc 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to selectfrom. Export nd 
country orders punctually executed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitwert & Fiexp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 


TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING.—MBS., Scientific, and 


of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c., 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
a by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E. B. & I. Farran, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


TYPE WRITING.—ld. per folio 


(72 words), or 1s. per th Duplicates 4d. per tl 
Neat, accurate, and prompt. Notes taken, rapidshorthand. Technical 
and ‘scientific reporting and type yrating & speciality. References.— 
Mr. BiackwELtL, 7, Cancel Street, Walworth. S.E. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
LONDON I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
II. INDIAN C.8., &. IID. R.I. CONSTABU- 
AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Loxpon EstaBLisHMENT 
12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W. 
DUBLIN. nder T. Mitter Macuire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law 
Est. 1852. 




















u 
Dvusuin EstaBiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Caretwope 
Crawiey, LL.D., D.C.L., Editor of ‘Open Com- 
petition Handbooks,” &c. 


HAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1875. 


Presipest - Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
The SESSION 1890-91 commenced in OCTOBER. 
he ELOCUTION CLASSES are held every WEDNESDAY 
EVENING from 8 to 10. The play now being studied is HENRY V. 
For particulars of membership apply to the Hon. Sec , 13, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 











_The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from Ten till Five. Admit- 
tance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 

Axrrep D. Frivr, R.W.S., Secretary. 





| JAMES I. and CHARLES I. New His- 


torical Dramatic Poems. 166 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 
3s. 8d., delivered —Artuvr E, TrecEties, Harewood House, Darling: 
ton, Author and Publisher.— For schools, reduced price, cloth boards. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper, price 10s. 6d. 


ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
AFFINITIES; being analogies between the writings of the 
Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By Cuan.es ALFrep SwinBuRNE, 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 








This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY of the 
| ORIGIN of SPECIES. 
| By FRANCIS P. PASCOE, F.L.S., &, 
Ex-President of the Entomological Society. 
“Nor do we know how ignorant we are.”—Danrwiy, 


Gursey & Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row 
| (Successors to Mr. VAN Voorst). 





MUDIE’S seer LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE, 


(LIMITED.) 


orn ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





Head Office 


- 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


(241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


Branch Offices 


AND 


| 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 


SMOKE; being Reminiscences in the Afghan and 

Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE 

Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 

tian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 

8 large Illustrations by Sidney Paget, War Artist to the 
Illustrated London News in these Campaigns. 

Lord Cranbrook writes :—‘‘ Mr. Male’s personal knowledge 

of the events makes his interesting book more valuable.’’ 





Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 
PRISONS ; —— during and after the 
Franco-German ar. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors 
in these terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to 
realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much 
of the comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, 
wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly interred in fortress 
and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 
EMPIRE; or, the Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE de MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet 
Minister is full of anecdotes relating to all that 
amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres. 
in the reign of Napoleon III.; also numerous portraits and 
particulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the period. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 
sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 24 Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE, a 
Memoir of Doyle, and an Introduction by a Member of 
the Folk-lore Society. 


Feap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 


’ 

BERGE’'S COMPLETE NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOMS. Edited by R. F. CRAWFORD, 
F.S.8. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, con- 
taining over 250 Animals and over 100 smaller Ilustra- 
tions. 

This is the most complete book of any yet issued on this 
subject, inasmuch asit deals fully with Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, &c., each part of the 
subject being profusely illustrated, thus showing at a glance 
the appearance of the object described. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME: his Life and 
Character. By a FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with 
most interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private 
life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
BY MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS of the 


oy RT of the TUILERIES; or, the Eve of an “mpire’s 
Fall. 


THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE;; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


’ 
UNCLE DUMPIE’S MERRIE MONTHS. 
By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 

A most amusing Story, told in lively Verse, showing the 
Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his Nephews and Nieces in 
the Channel Tunnel. With 12 humorous Full-Page Illus- 
trations, and numerous smaller ones by J. H. Roberts. 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, red edges, price 7s. 


The LITTLE ONE’S OWN COLOURED 


PICTURE ANNUAL for 1891. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gold and colour, with over 500 
Stories in Prose and Verse, and 208 Full-Page fresh novel 
Pictures in Chromo Colours, besides Kindergarten 
Lessons, Riddles, Puzzles, &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, emblematic cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK of WONDERS, 
EVENTS, and DISCOVERIES. By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “Things not Generally Known,” &c. New 
and Revised Edition, with numerous Llustrations. 





London: Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C., 
Office of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage.”’ 
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‘MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 
ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from 
the German. By BEATRICE, PR CESS HENRY of 
BATIENBERS. With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 10s 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 
during a Journey in search of ~ in the Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MAU: With Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 








A PLEA for LIBERTY: An Argument 
— Socialism and Socialistic islation. Consisting 
Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 
and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by THOMAS 
MACKA ? batter of ‘* The English Poor.” S8vo. 
(In January. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the 

&e. Edi by WM. "SMITH, LL.D., W. 
WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third 
aes Revised. and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be completed 
in 2 Vols.), Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. [Just ready. 


This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the Old 
Edition. One-third of the articles have been entirely re- 
written. e remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly altered; searcely om Soden been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred 
articles which did not a: in the Old Edition, many of 
considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 
illustrations. 


MARCIA; A New Novel. 


NORRIS. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 








By W. E. 


A RIDE THROUGH the DISTURBED 


DesTRiogs of ASIA MINOR and ARMENIA. B 





H KLEY, Author of “ Between the Danube an 
the Black Sea,”’ and “ Bulgaria before the War.” Crown 
8vo. {In January. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; 
a Academical Addresses. By the late Dr. DO L 
ER, Professor in the University of Munich. Trans- 


Ln by MARGARET WARRE. With Portrait. 8vo, 
14s. 


ELECTRICITY ; the Science of the 

. 19th Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. 
CAILLARD, Author of the “ Invisible Sores of 
Nature.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 








MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. 


A Novel. By ISABELLA 0. FORD. Post 8vo, 5s. 





FORTIFICATION ; its Past Achieve- 
ments, Recent Devel ment, and Future'JProgress. By 
Major G. SYD CLARKE, .M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Ilustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 





LUX MUNDI; A Series of Studies i in 


the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Tenth Edition, 

mag with a New Preface and an Additional Essay. 
v0. 


‘ . — New Preface and Additions may be had separately. 
vo, 1s, 


A MODERN APOSTLE; ALEXANDER 
N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. (1813-89), i in Scotland, Ireland, 
dia, America, Africa, Australasia, and the Chief 
Countries of Europe. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., 
Author of the “ Life of William Carey,” &c. ’ Portrait 
and Map. Post Svo, 9s. 








OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA; 


During the Years 1884-1888, By the MARCHIONESS of 
DUFFERIN. Popular Edition. Map. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 





A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 
By A. 8S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.8.A., Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the ‘British Museum. Second and 


Revised Edition. With 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo, 36s. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


COLOURED STORY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
TOLD by the FIRESIDE. 16 Original Stories by 16 well-known 


authors. Illustrated by 16 coloured and 80 black and white Pictures by Mrs. Seymour Lucas. 4to, boards, price 5s. 
“The Pictures are delightful.”’—Spectator. 


JOHN CHINAMAN at HOME. Description versified by Rowe Lin 


stone. Fully Illustrated by R.A.Jaumann. 28 pp., all in colour. 4to, boards, price 5s. Wincipated t in black & white. 


OVER the SEA. Stories of Two Worlds. Edited by A. Patchett 
MARTIN. Eight Original Stories told by eight well-known authors. With eight coloured Illustrations by H. J. 
Johnstone, T. J. Hughes, R. Carrick, R.I., and 40 black and white, 4to, boards, price 3s. 6d. 


HEARTS and VOICES. Songs ofthe Better Land. With 8 Coloured 


Illustrations by Henry Ryland, and 30 blac -and-white by Ellen Welby, Charlotte Spiers, May Bowley, and G. C. 
Haite. 4to, boards, price 2s. 6d. 


STORIES for SOMEBODY. By Edith Carrington. Profusely Illus- 
trated by Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley). Crown 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


‘¢ These are about as pretty and well told stories of their kind as we have ever seen. It is difficult to say which of the six 
we prefer.””—Spectator. 


WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN. By E. M.Green. 50 Illustrations 


by W. Burton. 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE LADIES. By Helen Milman. With 50 Illustrations 


by Emily J. Harding. Crown 4to, price 6s. 


YOUNG PEOPLE and OLD PICTURES. By Theodore Child. With 


numerous Engravings in the best style from Pictures by the Old Masters dealing with child life. Crown 4to, price 
10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


GEORGE MANVILLE 
CUTLASS and | “CUDGEL. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. Large 
“1, but ‘Cutlass and Cudgel,’ by the same author, is a still better one.”—Zimes. 








crown Svo, rice 5s. 
- Ry isa pr 


STEADY "and STRONG. Illustrated by A. Foorde Hughes. A Tale 
of Schoolboy Life. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
™ he oo Book to place in the hands of a doy. ”— Spectator. 


IN ‘the "ENEMY’S COUNTRY. Illustrated by H. Petherick. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, price a 
ARCHDEACON CHISWE 


THE SLAVE PRINCE. Illustrated by A. W.Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, price “ 
HENRY FRIT 


THE LOG ‘of the BOMBASTES. Illustrated by Walter Wm. 


May, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
“Marvellous to the borders of incredibility. Nevertheless it reads well.”— 7Zimes. 
DAVID KERR. 
THE RAJAH’S LEGACY. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Crown 


8vo, cloth, rigs 2s. 6d. 


“It is a well-told tale.”—7i imes. 


axes NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. Illustrated by Marcella Walker. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AUSTIN CLARE 


attr Illustrated by John Leighton. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s 

MRS. SEYMOU 
POOR and PLAIN. Illustrated b 


y A. Hitchcock. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s. 
DAVENPOR 
THE GIRL’S OWN POETRY BOOK. Uniform with ‘ The Boy’s 
Own Poetry Book.”? Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
MRS. HORNIBROOK AND J. L. HORNIBROOK 


THE QUEEN of the RANCHE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HOLROYD 
AT ALL COST. 
ees 8s. 6d. 
E. MALCOLM TURNER 


WINNING HER WAY. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. Crown 8vo, 
clo aon s 
THEO 
THE LITTLE COLONIST. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ae. HERBERT MARTIN 


CLAUDE and CLAUDIA. Illustrated by Caroline Paterson. Crown 


me... tie price 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated by John Proctor. 


Illustrated by A. M. Fenn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


TRUE "of HEART. A New Editi 


pet ge an price 2s, 6d, 


on. Illustrated by A. H. Collins. 


ROLLICA. ‘REED. Illustrated by Annie 8S. Fenn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 2s. 6d. 
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STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. ‘The Popular Edition, in 4 vols., crown 
Svo, 46s. 6d. 

*.* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and IL, 21s. ; 

Va. TII., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 





THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Ceesar to Diocletian. By 
ao MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W. DICK- 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1 vol., demy Svo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and For- 
mation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 


2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 








DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters, 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of * Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&e. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with the ex- 
ception of III. reprinting, IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The 
New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 





THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY, by Prof. TENBROOK. In 2 vols., large 
crown Syo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 7 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. Library 
a in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, in crown 
Svo, 6s, 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, Private 
*ecretary to the Emperor. Edited by Col. PHIPPS. In 
3 vols., demy 8vo, Map, and 38 Illustrations on Steel, 63s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 








RicaarpD Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Qucen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MR. WEMYSS REID’S 
LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, price 32s. 


The Life, Letters, 
and Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes 


First Lord Houghton. 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 


“No more agreeable volumes have 
appeared for many a day than the two 
which deal with ‘The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton.’ The volumes which 
his biographer has compiled are a perfect 
storehouse of interesting things, grave and 
gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, 
witty. At every page we meet with dis- 
tinguished men and women ; with letters 
from and to, or conversations with, the 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in the vast and complex history of 
the past three-quarters of a century.” 

The Times, 


“Mr, Wemyss Reid has been fortunate 
in his subject, and so successful in his 
treatment of it that this book stands a 
good chance of being regarded in literary 
and cultured society as the book of the 
season.” —Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME of the INTERNATIONAL 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Ready in a few days, price £3 10s. 


OTHELLO. 


Illustrated with a series of exquisite Photo- 
gravures from Original Drawings by 
FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


The Liverpool Mercury says :—“ Messrs. 
Cassell’s magnificent edition is worthy 
alike of the greatest dramatist the world 
has yet seen, of the literature of the 
country in which that dramatist was born, 
of the skill of the thirteen generations of 
English printers who have loyally followed 
in the footsteps of the illustrious Caxton, 
»nd of the internatioua i-ation of art which 
has attended the marveiluus developments 
of nineteenth-century progress.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luuwvep, 
LupcaArE Hitz, Lonpon, 





Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co.’s 
ai 8D. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis 


MORRIS, Author of “ The Epic of Hades.” Feap. 8vo, 
6s. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. 


By Prof. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


[International Scientific Series. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE of PHILIP HENRY 


—. By his Son, EDMUND GOSSE.. With Por- 
rait. 

“Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty with 
great skill and discretion.” — Times. 





Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The REFORMATION in ENG- 


LAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. 
} late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON MOORE, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC and 


PHILOSOPHICAL. By the late Rev. AUBREY LACK- 
INGTON MOORE, M.A. With Memoirs of the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER of HUMANITY: 


Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. By H. N. GRIMLEY, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘Tramadoc Sermons.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the 


Founder of Modern Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the 
Roman Church. By WILFRID MEYNELL. With 


Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE; or, Continuity 


Continued. By THE PRIG. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE IDEA of RE-BIRTH. By 


FRANCISCA ARUNDALE. Including an Essay on 
Re-Incarnation by KARL HECKEL. With a Preface 
by A. P. SINNETT. 


8 vols., crown Svo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION 


in ANCIENT INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. 
By ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT. 
(Vol. III. now ready. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRAVEL SKETCH. By Thomas 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Humanities,” “‘ Essays in Three 
— Demy 8vo, 9s. 

LANGSTROTH on the HIVE and 


HONEY-BEE. Revised, Enlarged, and Completed, by 
CHARLES DADANT and SON. With [lustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FROM LYRE to MUSE. A 


History of the Aboriginal Union of Music and Poetry. 
By J. DONOVAN, Author of ‘‘ Music and Action.” 


In Four Editions. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Illustrated Edition, small 4to, 21s. 
Library Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Elzevir Edition, printed on hand-made paper, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
Lotos Series. pot Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or 
half-parchment, uncut, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OAK and MAPLE. English and 
Canadian Verses. By Mrs. H. COGHILL. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
THE GOLDEN QUEST, 
other Poems. By Mrs. MOSS COCKLE. 
Crown 8vo. 
THE SHADOW of the LAKE, 


and other Poems. By F. LEYTON.  [Jmmediately. 


and 





London : 
Keegan Paut, Trencu, Tri'spyer, & Co., Lrv. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. From 
the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

No one who has read Lockhart’s admirable 

Memoirs of the Life of Scott can forget how 

the interest narrows and deepens itself from 

the day on which Scott heard tidings of the 
great financial disaster in which he was 
involved. The story, it will be remembered, 
from that point to the close is told partly in 

Scott’s own words, and these are derived 

from the Journal begun on November 20, 

1825, and carried on—though not without 

some breaks—until April, 1832. It is the 

heroic period of Scott’s life, when all his 
strength was gathered up in the one stu- 
pendous effort to render full justice to his 
creditors and to regain freedom for his last 
days, or at least, if death should overtake 
him, to secure a defeat with honour. Lock- 
hart’s extracts from the Journal give about 
half of the whole; he made his selections 
with excellent judgment, and if he some- 
times needlessly altered a word or a turn of 
expression, he exercised only an editorial 
freedom which was held legitimate at a time 
when mint and anise and cummin were 
esteemed less weighty matters of the law 
than mercy and faith. On the whole, Lock- 
hart presents an admirably true portrait ; 
it needs no varnishing; it admits of no re- 
touching. But it is a portrait ; and here in 
the Journal, printed in full from the MS., 
we are in presence of the original; we see 

Scott in his hours of strength and in his 

hours of weakness; we feel the touch of his 

hand; we become acquainted with the very 
beatings of his heart. 

The confessions entrusted to a journal are 
not always made in simple good faith. It 
is quite possible to play a dle before that 
least disinterested of spectators, one’s self. 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
ingeniously histrionic. But Scott was 
always a man and not a mime; and in his 
last great wrestle with fate he was in deadly 
earnest, and he had not a moment, even if 
he were to desire it, to spend in attitudin- 
ising before a private mirror. How he 
received the blow we all remember. Pride, 
which was one of the deepest things in his 
nature, came to his aid—he would not sink 
into an object of pity. Stoicism, which 
underlay all his geniality of temper, gave 
him support. And his will put forth its 
vast resources to retrieve the disaster. From 
that day onwards he felt that there was a 
mortgage on his brains and on his life. 
With dizzy head and fluttering heart, with 
aching limbs, with a haunting fear that the 
battle was going against him, with a sense 





of waning power, with doubts as to the 
continuance of public favour, with appre- 
hension of the failure of his own inventive 
genius, he still held his ground; he still 
maintained a face of cheer before his 
children and his friends; he still was the 
kind master and companion of his depen- 
dents; he still proudly fronted the world. 
If now and again a groan escaped him, and 
once or twice a sob, it was only in solitude ; 
and the Journal proves how quickly he 
pulled himself together; how he felt that 
such a momentary lapse from the attitude 
of stoical self-mastery was a treason against 
his manlier nature. In reading the story 
again, and now with all the fulness of 
detail, our feeling is not one of pity for 
Scott; he would hardly rest quiet in his 
grave if he were pitied evennow. We rather 
feel a pride in his loyalty to that stern mis- 
tress, whom he so often addresses in the 
pages of his diary, a task-mistress, and yet 
a consoler—Duty. 

He had inherited from his freebooting 

Border ancestors a certain physical rude- 
ness of nerve. He could enjoy a plough- 
man’s or a cattle-lifter’s meal; he had no ear 
for the subtler harmonies of music ; it was 
hard to offend his nostrils. Yet entries in 
the Journal prove that Scott was more finely 
constituted than many of those who prove 
their delicacy of nerve by insensibility to 
pleasures which are merely natural, com- 
mon, sane, and simple. With the burden 
which he had to bear steadily day after 
day he feared any softening of muscle and 
fibre, and rather resisted than indulged his 
own sensitiveness : 
‘*My nerves have for these last two or three 
days (July 18, 1827) been susceptible of an 
acute excitement from the slightest causes; the 
beauty of the evening, the sighing of the 
summer breeze, brings the tears into my eyes 
not unpleasingly. But I must take exercise, 
and caseharden myself. There is no use in 
encouraging these moods of the mind. It is 
not the law we live on.” 

There are men who, if stricken by such 
a calamity as that which overtook Scott, 
would have sought refuge in some trans- 
cendentai citadel, or some mystic palace of 
cloudland. No one ever was less touched 
by mystical feeling or transcendental ideas 
than Scott. With the early nineteenth- 
century love of the romantic, he united the 
eighteenth century attachment to reality. 
He was deeply moved by the mystery of old 
associations; but these were always con- 
nected with the past humanities of his own 
life or that of former generations. When 
his trouble came upon him he did not for a 
moment soar out of sight of it. He faced 
misfortune, and studied what it meant—a 
debt of £130,000 to be cleared off, economy, 
self-denial in small things, incessant labour, 
perhaps the loss of Abbotsford : 

‘** Abbotsford has been my Delilah, and so I 
have often termed it; and now the recollection 
of the extensive woods I planted, and the 
walks I have formed, from which strangers 
must derive both tke pleasure and profit, 
will excite feelings likely to sober my gayest 
moments.” 

He speaks of his life, though not without 
its fits of waking and strong exertion, as a 
sort of a dream, spent in 

** Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” 





“‘T have worn a wishing cap, the power of 
which has been to divert present griefs by a 
touch of the wand of imagination, and gild 
over the future prospect by future prospects 
more fair than can ever be realised. Some- 
times ’tis said this castle-building—this wield- 
ing of the aérial trowel—is fatal to exertions 
in actual life. I cannot iell; I have not found 
it so.’ 

He did not find it so, because the castles 
which he built were only prouder structures 
of the same kind as those which he actually 
based upon the earth. The dreams of his 
imagination were inspired by his energies 
and his ambition. 

But in these closing years there were 
sadder dreams inspired by his consciousness 
of declining powers of body and of mind. 
The illness of the winter of 1826-27 did 
much to bring a premature sense of old age 
upon him; yet still he rejoices in the best 
thing left to him by an eventful year—* the 
courage to endure what Fortune sends with- 
out being a pipe for her fingers.” On 
January 14, in a passage which Lockhart 
omitted, Scott sums up the gains and losses 
of this season of pain and depression : 

‘‘ Well—my holidays are out—and I may count 
my gains and losses as honest Robinson Crusoe 
used to balance his accounts of good and evil. 

‘**T have not been able during three weeks to 
stir above once or twice from the house; but 
then I have executed a great deal of work 
which would be otherwise unfinished. 

** Again, I have sustained long and sleepless 
nights and much pain. True; but no one is 
the worse of the thoughts which arise in the 
watches of the night; and for pain, the com- 
plaint which brought on this rheumatism was 
not so painful, perhaps, but was infinitely more 
disagreeable and depressing. 

‘Something there has been of dulness in our 
little reunions of society which did not use to 
cloud them. But I have seen all my old and 
kind friends with my dear children (Charles 
alone excepted); and, if we did uot rejoice 
with perfect joy, it was overshadowed from the 
same sense of regret [for Lady Scott’s death]. 

‘‘ Again, this new disorder scems a presage 

of the advance of age with its infirmities ; but 
age is but the cypress avenue which terminates 
in the tomb, where the weary ave at rest.” 
Twelve months later, when 1827 came to 
a close, Scott’s health secmed excellent, his 
circumstances were somewhat easier, the 
loss of his wife was less recent. 
“Though I am still on troubled waters,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘yet I am rowing with the tide ; and 
less than the continuation of my exertions of 
1827 may, with God’s blessing, carry me suc- 
cessfully through 1828, when we may gain a 
more open sea, if not exactly a safe port.” 

In transforming himself into the most illus- 
trious of booksellers’ hacks, Scott suffered 
less than he would have done had he been 
possessed by a deeper feeling for what is 
styled the prophetic office of literature. 
Wordsworth desired before all else to be a 
teacher, an inspirer and quickener of the 
souls of men. Scott was not a prophet, and 
did not pose as such ; he was a story-teller, 
and if those whom he contrived to entertain 
learnt at the same time to value manliness 
and common sense, he had taught them all 
that he cared to teach. Accordingly, 
though he was now and again impatient of 
the drudgery of writing for the booksellers, 
and longed for the joy of freedom, he did not 
feel acutely that he was making any sacrifice 
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of his nobler self, or was leaving some high 
mission unfulfilled. Scott, at least in his 
elder years, did not greatly value literary 
fame, except as an evidence of power, and 
as a proof that he couldsurely win the heap of 
gold which was to pass to his creditors and 
restore him to liberty. 


‘‘Reconsidered the probable downfall of my 
literary reputation ”—so he writes on December 
12, 1827. ‘*I am so constitutionally indifferent 
to the censure or praise of the world that, never 
having abandoned myself to the feelings of 
self-conceit, which my great success was calcu- 
lated to inspire, I can look with the most 
unshaken firmness upon the event as far as my 
own feelings are concerned. If there be any 
great advantage in literary reputation, I have 
had it, and I certainly do not care for losing it. 
They cannot say but what I had the crown. It 
is unhappily inconvenient for my affairs to lay 
by my work just now, and that is the only 
reason why I do not give up literary labour.” 

James Ballantyne, whose opinion Scott 
regarded as a signpost to indicate the feeling 
of the public, was far from satisfied with 
the earlier chapters of The Fair Maid of 
Perth; and Scott, who had achieved such 
triumphs in chivalric romance in both verse 
and prose, criticises with remarkable dis- 
interestedness the genre to which the work 
now occupying him belonged. 


‘‘Sooth to say, this species of romance of 
chivalry is an exhaustible subject. It affords 
materials for splendid description for once or 
twice ; but they are too unnatural and formal 
to bear repetition. We must go on with our 
present work, however, valeat quantum.” 


What is this but an admission that, as 
Carlyle put it in his criticism of the 
Waverley Novels, all manner of jerkins 
and costumes are transitory—‘‘ man alone is 
perennial?”’? We can hardly believe that 
Scott himself would have resented this part 
of Carlyle’s criticism. 

In Anne of Geierstein, written with a 
failing brain and hand, Scott felt that he 
was not giving of his best—or rather that 
his best now was not like what his best had 
been in earlier and brighter days. But 
perhaps it was good enough for the public : 
‘* April 29, 1829.—This morning I finished and 
sent off three pages more, and still there is 
something to write; but I will take the broad 
axe to it, and have it ended before noon. 

**This has proved impossible, and the task 
lasted ime till nine, when it was finished, tant 
bien yve mal. Now, will people say this ex- 
presses very little respect for the public? In 
fact I have very little respect for that dear pub- 
licum whom I am doomed to amuse, like Goody 
Trash in Bartholomew Fair, with rattles and 
gingerbread ; and I should deal very uncandidly 
with those who may read my confessions were 
I to say I knew a public worth caring for or 
capable of distinguishing the nicer beauties of 
composition. They weigh good and evil quali- 
ties by the pound. Get a good name and you 
may write trash. Get a bad one, and you may 
write like Homer without pleasing a single 
reader. I am, perhaps, ’enfunt gaté de succes, 
but I am brought to the stake, and must per- 
force stand the course.” 


Scott might have remembered that the 
public for a writer of genius is not the mere 
motley herd of to-day, but the ¢/ite of many 
generations. Unhappily, though he might 
have been content with posthumous praise, 
he could not, as Southey said of himself, be 
content with posthumous pudding. At this 





time no applause from the most accom- 
plished lovers of literature could count for 
anything with Scott in comparison with the 
coins of the multitude which he gathered 
eagerly as the means of regaining an honour- 
able independence. 

There is a dramatic propriety in the fifth 
act of the tragedy of Scott’s life. He was 
hard to kill. He had struck his roots deep 
in the soil and spread his branches wide. 
He was not to be uprooted without many 
repeated strokes of the axe. The sinister 
woodman paused in his task, and then set 
to work again. It was a long and difficult 
agony. What a contrast we find in the 
instant vanishing of Shelley, who never 
wholly belonged to the earth on which he 
moved. A whirl of sea-mist, a sudden wash 
of Italian waves, and all was over. But 
Scott was slowly and painfully uptorn from 
his basis, and came slowly and heavily to 
the ground. Then, for the one, there were 
quivering flames of the seaside pyre, rising 
to the blue southern sky; for the other, 
there was the resting-place of his fore- 
fathers amid the hoary ruins of Dryburgh 
Abbey. And to each life there was a fitting 
close. 

Thanks are due to the Hon. Mrs. Max- 
well-Scott for permitting the Journal to be 
printed. Mr. Douglas, the editor as well 
as publisher of these volumes, has done his 
work with judgment, skill, and loving care. 

Epwarp DowpEn. 








Pastor Pastorum. By the Rev. Henry 
Latham. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell 
& Co.) 


A REVIEWER of theological literature is so 
grateful for originality that he is tempted 
to praise any volume marked by this virtue in 
a strain which less persecuted readers cannot 
always appreciate. A fresh treatment, 
moreover, of the Life of Christ would seem 
by this time almost impossible, unless it be 
at the same time eccentric and irresponsible. 
We, nevertheless, must risk the pronounce- 
ment that Mr. Latham has produced a Life 
of Christ as original as anything that has 
appeared since Hece Homo, and yet emi- 
nently sane and judicious. The statement of 
the Preface, that the book has been “‘ growing 
into distinctness during the five and thirty 
years of my college work,” explains much. 
It explains the admirable lucidity of the 
style; it explains its carefulness of state- 
ment and completeness of plan, and 
generally accounts for the impression 
produced upon the reader that the author 
has soaked himself in his subject, and can 
set down nothing unadvisedly or on the 
spur of the moment. 

We have spoken of the treatise as a 
Life of Christ, but it is not a Life in the 
strict sense of the words. It is a survey of 
Christ’s work from the special point of view 
stated in the second title of the book—“ or 
the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord.” 
This survey is so thorough, it deals so 
methodically and exhaustively with the 
records of the evangelists, and the point of 
view is found so important, that the result 
is scarcely less than a Life of Christ. The 
originality of Mr. Latham’s inquiry consists 
in its detailed analysis of Christ’s method 





of teaching the twelve, and its exposition 
chronologically of the course of that teach- 
ing. The idea that Jesus during the three 
years of His ministry gradually and delibe- 
rately selected twelve men, and carefully 
trained them to witness of Himself, has 
never received such elaborate presentation 
as Mr. Latham gives it. 

But Mr. Latham’s results are as original 
as his method. In his introductory chapter 
he sums up the conclusions of his inquiry, 
giving us a sort of key to what is to 
follow. Having to lecture on the Gospels, 
and being interested in education, he was 
naturally led to concentrate his attention on 
Christ’s method of training, and by degrees 
to detect certain principles which govern 
it. Of these, the more important may be 
stated in his own words : 


‘‘Christ works on them [the disciples] no 
magical change. Our Lord never transforms 
men so as to obliterate their old nature and 
substitute a new one; .. . they would not be 
the same men, or preserve their individual 
responsibility if it were otherwise. . . . Christ’s 
particular care to leave His disciples their proper 
independence is everywhere apparent. .. . He 
cherishes and respects personality. . . . Men, in 
His eyes, were nct mere clay in the hands of the 
potter, matter to be moulded to shape. They 
were organic beings, each growing from within, 
with a life of his own—a personal life which 
was exceedingly precious in His and His 
Father’s eyes... . With Christ, the part that 
the man had to do of himself went for in- 
finitely more than what was done for him by 
another.” 


Special design and careful thought on Christ’s 
part are detected in the sort of men He chose 
as apostles, and in the particular form of 
teaching He adopted : 


‘* They were to preach a gospel to the poor-- 
the movement was to spread upward from 
below. . . . The apostles, therefore, were 
chosen from a class which, though not the 
poorest, had sympathies with the poor. Again, 
the apostles were to be witnesses uf the Resur- 
rection to after times ; it was important, there- 
fore, that they should possess qualities which 
would make men trust them. . . . The apostles 
were singularly literal-minded men. ... We 
see no exaggeration in them, no wild fervour, 
nothing that belongs to the religious fanatic. 
Our Lord never employs the force that such 
fanaticism affords.” 

As to Christ’s teaching, it is noted that it 
contains no social system or ecclesiastical 
polity. 


‘‘He gave no system of philosophy, for such 
systems are only the ways of looking at some 
of the enigmas of life, which suit the cast of 
mind of the nation or the generation which 
shapes the system”; again, ‘‘ Christ speaks to 
the fact of a future existence, but says nothing 
of the mode”; further, ‘‘ Christ leaves no 
ritual.” 

Christ wrote nothing, because 


‘* when matter has come down by oral tradition 
men can hardly worship the letter of it... . 
Men may, without irreverence, raise the 
question whether the narrator had rightly 
understood Christ’s sayings, and properly con- 
nected them with the circumstances out of which 
they arose.” 


The chapter concludes with a careful state- 
ment of the principles regulating Christ’s 
use of signs and miracles. 

The short quotations we have given may 
serve to convey some hint of the scope and 
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teaching of the volume. They will suggest— 
what is, in fact, the case—that the book 
resembles in many points Ecce Homo. Both 
treatises are remarkable as efforts to dis- 
cover the mind of Christ, which fearlessly 
assume that He had a mind to discover. 
The orthodox theologian cannot bring him- 
self to consider Christ’s motives and aims, 
His hopes and fears, as he would those of a 
mere man; he shrinks from a rigorous 
Incarnation, and imagines Christ as con- 
stantly illuminated by a miraculous know- 
ledge of the past, the present, and the 
future. Such a Christ escapes the hardest 
and most distinctive trials of humanity; an 
element of unreality pervades his whole life. 
Mr. Latham is as uncompromising in his 
assertion of the humanity of Christ as the 
author of Ecce Homo, but he differs 
entirely in his attitude towards the miracles. 
He holds that: 


*‘Our Lord speaks of the power displayed in 
miracles as God’s power working through Him. 
Christ nowhere claims the power as 
His own. It rests in God’s hands; but it is 
granted to His prayer because His will and 
God’s are one. . . . The course of daily events 
depending on the will of others did not in 
general lie spread out to his view.” 


We find, therefore, that Mr. Latham treats 
of the miracles with special care and fulness, 
but from a comparatively novel point of 
view. He may also be said to fill up, for 
those who accept the miracles as historical, 
the gap they necessarily find in Eece Homo. 

Mr. Latham has appended to his treatise a 
short chronology of Christ’s life, which in 
the main agrees with that of Dr. Edersheim, 
but has some important points of difference. 
Mr. Latham’s chronology and history are 
strictly subordinated to his main purpose of 
expounding the mind of Christ; but the 
acuteness and patience he displays in sifting 
and arranging the records of the Evangelists 
will impress every reader of his book. His 
method and style in these particulars recall 
very pleasantly Prof. Sanday’s Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

We have no space adequately to criticise 
the two chapters entitled, ‘‘ Human Free- 
dom,” and ‘‘Of Revelation”; with their 
characteristic opening words, ‘I cannot, of 
course, give my readers solutions of these 
questions; I can only tell them how I 
manage to do without a solution myself.” 
They are full of felicities of phrase and 
thought, expressed with the author’s accus- 
tomed lucidity and precision. It must be 
noted, indeed, that occasionally Mr. Latham 
is too obviously ‘interested in education” ; 
he is over careful to be perfectly clear, and 
drives his nail home more than once. But 
the book abounds in good things. The use 
of metaphor is frequently happy: ‘‘ when a 
man recoils from a view which unsettles him 
and turns him giddy, he clutches at his 
supports with iron grip”; ‘‘ many forms of 
it [good] can no more exist without evil as 
an antagonist than a wheel can turn without 
the friction of the road” ; ‘‘the Divine light 
is a lantern that throws its light only in the 
direction in which he who carries it has to 
go.” We have jotted down several sheets 


. . . 


pressed, but must leave readers to make 


In conclusion, we must note that of 
several matters—notably of the Temptation, 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, and the 
denial of Peter—Mr. Latham has given ex- 
planations very different from those found 
in most commentaries. Whether these will 
be generally approved may be doubtful, 
but they are so soberly and thoughtfully set 
forth that they cannot be disregarded. There 
is in fact nothing ill-considered or hasty in 
the volume; it is very obviously the fruit of 
many years of patient thought and study. 

Ronatp Bayne. 








Airey De Vere’s Poems : a Selection. Edited 
by John Dennis. (Cassell.) 


THERE is much to agree with, and some- 
thing to dissent from, in Mr. Dennis’s pre- 
face to this volume. He is quite right in 
laying down the general rule that ‘‘ verse of 
a fine order is not necessarily popular.” 
He might have gone further, indeed, and 
said that an early contemporary popularity, 
in the case of a poet, argues an inferior 
order of work rather than a fine one. A 
busy public has no time for things that give 
it trouble, and if a poet would be listened 
to by men of his own time he must sing what 
they can understand. Such a standard is 
not a high one ; and though to reach it may 
ensure popularity, it does not imply great- 
ness. The fit audience for the worthier 
singer is never entirely wanting, and sooner 
or later the judgment of these better judges 
is accepted by the populace. To the latter, 
however, while the little poets come in their 
season and disappear, the great poets are 
seldom more than an enduring name. 
Snatches of their song enter into the common 
speech, but few of those who repeat their 
words know whose words they are. Still, 
the test of popularity or non-popularity is 
only a partial one, and it no more follows 
that a man’s work is good because it has not 
taken the town than that it is slight because 
it has. 

It can neither be claimed for Mr. Aubrey 
De Vere, nor alleged against him, that he has 
caught the ear of the multitude. He is a 
modest, unobtrusive, cultivated singer, who 
has rather shunned than sought the beaten 
tracks of poesy. But it cannot be said for 
him, though Mr. Dennis almost suggests that 
it can, that his place is on those high 
mountain-paths of song where Milton and 
Wordsworth abide. It would be much nearer 
the truth to say that he has found some 
pleasant byways, shady and quiet and re- 
tired, where he is content to dwell. 

Mr. De Vere’s sonnets are undoubtedly 
his best work, and if a great reputation 
could be made by sonnets alone his fame 
might yet be considerable. Mr. Dennis 
says that “his sonnets may vie with the 
sweetest and subtlest of the century.” This 
is bold praise; but if two or three of the 
best of Wordsworth’s be excepted, it is 
perhaps not too bold. ‘‘The Sun God,” 
which is included in this selection, is well- 
known as one of the most graphic and 
imaginative sonnets in the language, but it 
lacks the faultlessness of rhythm which is 
indispensable to the highest excellence. 
The following example, though intrinsically 





their own selection. 


of much less value, is almost perfect in con- 


struction, while in method and manner it 
recalls some of the most charming of Shak- 
spere’s : 
** Flowers I would bring if flowers could make 
thee fairer, 
And music if the Muse were dear to thee, 
For loving these would make thee love the 


Tr ’ 
But sweetest songs forget their melody, 
And loveliest flowers would but conceal the 
wearer : 
A  * I marked, and might have plucked, but 
she 
Blushed as she bent, imploring me to spare her, 
Nor spoil her beauty by such rivalry. 
Alas! and with what gifts shall I pursue thee, 
What offerings bring, what treasures lay before 


thee ; 

—— earth with all her floral train doth woo 

ee, 

And all old poets and old songs adore thee, 

And love to thee is naught; from passionate 

mood 

Secured by joy’s complacent plenitude.’’ 

In legendary verse Mr. De Vere has had 
much sucess, but he might have had more 
if his subjects had been less remote. They 
lack human interest. Mr. Dennis is sensible 
of this, for he remarks that “it is difficult 
to say whether Mr. De Vere has been always 
happy in the choice of subjects.” Perhaps 
a legendary saint admits of less picturesque 
treatment than a mythic King Arthur. It 
must be admitted, too, that the element of 
monasticism—of Catholicism—mars this part 
of Mr. De Vere’s work. His treatment of 
Greek subjects suffers from a similar cause. 
That he has an excellent classic taste the 
* Lines written under Delphi” clearly show, 
butthe poemis ruined by a theological protest 
against idolatry. The poet becomes merged 
in the churchman, if not in the bigot, when 
he discovers that the objects of Greek 
worship were idols and nothing more. It 
is the bigot, certainly, who condescends to 
such poor stuff as this: 

‘** Yes, these were idols, for man made them such ! 
By a corrupt heart all things are corrupted, 
God’s works alike or products of the mind : 

The Soul, insurgent ’gainst its Maker, lacks 

The strength its vassal powers torule. The Will 

To blind caprice grows subject ; Reason, torn 

From Faith, becomes the Understanding’s slave ; 

And Passion’s self in appetite is lost. 

Then Idols dominate—despots by Self-will 

Set up, where Law and Faith alike are dead, 

To awe the anarchy of godless souls.’’ 

After his sonnets, it is perhaps in some of 
his odes that Mr. De Vere is seen to great 
advantage. There is evident in them his 
clear lyrical gift, as well as that sym- 
pathetic appreciation of natural objects 
which entitles him to be sometimes named 
with Wordsworth. This last quality is 
strongly marked in the following passage 
from the ‘‘ Ode to the Daffodil’: 

** Herald and harbinger ! with thee 
Begins the year’s great jubilee ! 

Of her solemnities sublime 
A sacristan whose gusty taper 
Flashes through earliest morning vapour 
Thou ring’st dark nocturns and dim prime. 
Birds that have yet no heart for song 
Gain strength with thee to twitter ; 
And, warm at last, where hollies throng 
The mirrored sunbeams glitter. 
With silk the osier plumes her tendrils thin : 
Sweet blasts, though keen as sweet, the blue 
lake wrinkle : 
And buds on leafless boughs begin 
Against grey skies to twinkle.’’ 


Even here, it will be noticed, Mr. De Vere 





does not allow his fancy to escape from the 
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associations of an ecclesiastical ritual. But 
while it is highly fantastic to compare a 
daffodil to a sacristan, the metaphor is made 
delightfully poetic by the suggestion of the 
‘gusty taper.” The intrusion of ‘ noc- 
turns’”’ and “primes,” again, is palliated 
and rendered even pleasant by the twilights 
of evening and morning which they recall. 

The judgment which has been shown by 
Mr. Dennis in these selections is admirable. 
The reader who is not familiar with Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s writings will here find 
well-chosen specimens of them, in all their 
varied forms, and he will regard the volume 
as one to be prized. 


Grorce CoTrERELL. 








History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
By W. E. H. Lecky. (Longmans.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Ir is usual to speak of the great Irish 
rebellion of the eighteenth century as the 
rebellion of ’98; but, as Mr. Lecky points 
out, the letters from Ulster in the spring and 
summer of 1797 describe the state of things 
in that province as one of real though 
smothered rebellion. That the government, 
while suspending the Habeas Corpus Act and 
proclaiming a large portion of the country, 
should have taken no steps at this time to 
avert the impending catastrophe by arresting 
the leaders of the United Irish conspiracy 
has often been urged as corroborative of the 
view that it was their settled policy to force 
on a rebellion. And, though it must be 
confessed that the effect of their measures 
was undoubtedly in this direction, Mr. 
Lecky has adduced good reasons for 
believing that they were animated by other 
and very different motives. The truth, in- 
deed, seems to be that their information 
regarding the conspiracy was much less full 
than has generally been supposed. 


‘* Most of the schemes of the United Irishmen,” 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ were communicated to them, 
and they had a general knowledge of the leading 
members of the conspiracy ; but they appear to 
have known little about the Supreme Executive, 
and they were conscious that they could produce 
no evidence against the leaders which was the 
least likely to lead to a conviction.” 
Notwithstanding, however, the extreme 
danger of the situation at the beginning of 
1798, the Duke of Portland positively for- 
bade any precipitate action in the matter ; 
and it was only in consequence of secret in- 
formation, supplied by Thomas Reynolds, 
that the government felt strong enough on 
March 12 to arrest the leaders of the move- 
ment. The blow, it is true, did not prevent 
the rebellion. On the contrary, the pro- 
clamation of martial law and free quarters, by 
which it was almost immediately followed, 
was the principal cause of its outbreak ; but 
it seriously crippled it, and did more than 
anything else to alter its whole character. 
The situation, Mr. Lecky thinks, was critical 
in the extreme, and called for measures 
which would inevitably transcend the limits 
of the ordinary law, but which would, at 
the same time, undoubtedly lead to horrible 
abuses. 

It is not my intention to follow Mr. Lecky 
in his narrative of the terrible incidents that 





attended the course of the rebellion. It is | 


a tragic and heartrending story, and the 
individual acts of charity and kindness 
which here and there illuminate its sad 
pages seem rather to intensify than to relieve 
the general gloom and horror. The most 
remarkable, and to the historical student 
the most instructive, feature of the rebellion 
was the comparative tranquillity of Ulster, 
and the indifference of the Presbyterians of 
the North to the success of a movement of 
which they had been the prime originators. 
It is a point of great interest, and Mr. Lecky 
has devoted much careful study to its eluci- 
dation. Much, he thinks, of the alteration 
in sentiment was due to the growth of the 
Orange movement, ‘‘ which had planted a 
new and rival enthusiasm in the heart of 
the disaffected province, and immensely 
strengthened the forces opposed to the 
United Irishmen”; much also was due 
to the success of long-continued military 
government and the apparent hopelessness 
of a successful insurrection unassisted by 
foreign intervention, coupled with a percep- 
tion, which the course of the rebellion in 
Wexford rendered all the keener, of the 
danger which might follow to themselves 
from throwing the balance of power into the 
hands of the Catholics; but most of all was it 
due to the arrogant and menacing attitude 
of the French government towards the free 
republics of Europe and especially towards 
the United States of America. 


‘**A wonderful change,’ wrote Bishop Percy 
to his wife at the beginning of June, ‘has 
taken place among republicans in the North, 
especially in and near Belfast. They now 
abhor the French as much as they formerly 
were partial to them, and are grown quite 
loyal. It is owing to the scurvy treatment 
which the French have shown to the United 
States of America, so beloved and admired by 
our northern republicans.’ ”’ 


The battle of Ballinahinch completed the 
discomfiture of those faithful few who, 
having put their hand to the plough, refused 
to turn back. The rebels showed great 
courage, and between four and five hundred 
fell on the field of battle. No quarter was 
given by the troops, and nine or ten fugitives 
who were captured after the fight were at 
once hanged. The town of Ballinahinch 
was burnt to the ground, and its smoke, to 
use the expressive language of an eye- 
witness, rose to heaven like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

But it was in and around Wexford that the 
most shocking scenes of the rebellion took 
lace. Mr. Lecky endeavours to mete out 
Justice with equal hand to both sides. He is 
full of sympathy for the wretched peasantry, 
half-maddened by tortures of the most 
horrible kind; but he is not blind to their 
crimes and the diabolical outrages they 
inflicted on unoffending persons. The 
conduct of the troops was execrable; but 
the fact that it was not universally so proves 
that it was not inevitable; and Mr. Lecky 
lays the blame in the right quarter when 
he attributes it to a shameful neglect of 
duty on the part of the commanding officers. 
But I think he allows his feelings to distort 
his judgment when he ascribes to the leaders 
of the United Irish movement a degree of 
guilt immeasurably greater than that which 
attaches to the perpetrators of the massacres 





of Scullabogue and Wexford Bridge. 
Thomas Emmet, Wolfe Tone, Arthur 
O’Connor, MacNevin, and the Sheares’s may 
have been fanatics, and in my opinion they 
certainly mistook the character and senti- 
ments of their countrymen; but they were 
not liars and murderers. No doubt they 
were anxious and laboured hard to induce 
the Roman Catholic peasantry to throw in 
their lot with them, and make common cause 
against their oppressor; and in order to 
effect their object they may have counte- 
nanced the rumour (though Mr. Lecky is not 
sufficiently convincing on this point) that the 
Orangemen had sworn to exterminate the 
Catholics. Mr. Lecky is persuaded that the 
rumour was a calumny; but men who 
had witnessed the Armagh persecutions, 
who had seen unoffending Catholics driven 
from house and home “to hell or Con- 
naught” by men who were avowedly 
Orangemen, who had beheld the govern- 
ment conniving at their outrages and resist- 
ing every effort made to inquire into their 
eonduct, may well have imagined that there 
was more truth in the rumour than there 
now appears to have been. Rebellion is 
doubtless a very serious matter, and grave 
responsibility attaches to those who wilfully 
involve their country in all its horrors; but 
malignant diseases demand violent remedies, 
and. the cause of civil freedom owes too 
much to successful rebellion to allow us to 
raise our hands in pious horror at the 
wickedness of those who raise the standard 
of revolt against authority. When Mr. 
Lecky can convince us that the cause of civil 
liberty lay on the side of the government of 
Lord Clare, it will be time enough to stig- 
matize the United Irishmen as villains as 
well as madmen. 

But apart from this it may, I think, very 
reasonably be questioned whether the rebel- 
lion was indeed, as Mr. Lecky would have 
us believe, the cause of throwing back the 
civilisation of Ireland for generations, or 
whether, on the contrary, it was not merely 
a symptom, and that perhaps not the worst, 
of the inevitable effect of long years of 
misgovernment, of neglected opportunities, 
and of social and religious tyranny. More- 
over, I would ask in what way did the 
rebellion throw back the civilisation of Ire- 
land for centuries? Was it the cause, or 
not merely the opportunity, of the Act of 
Union? Was it the reason why Catholic 
emancipation was delayed till it became a 
crying grievance and the fruitful mother of 
fresh grievances? Was it the cause of 
tithe agitation, of agrarian outrage, of 
setting class against class and creed against 
creed? If civilisation means the art of 
living together peacefully in communities 
and of developing one’s own resources, in 
what way was it hindered and thrown back 
by a rebellion restricted in area to less than 
a quarter of the whole island? Does not 
the prosperity of Ulster, of Belfast—the 
very home and hot-bed of the movement, 
where the rebellion was suppressed with a 
severity scarcely surpassed even in Wexford 
—does not the crime and poverty prevalent 
elsewhere in districts untouched by the rebel- 
lion, point to other and more potent causes 
than the private animosities and feuds to 
which the rebellion gave birth ? 
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But to pass on to the closing episode of 
the century, and to what is probably to most 
readers the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Lecky’s narrative—the Act of Union. It is 
a subject on which public opinion has always 
been much divided, and round which the battle 
of party politics still rages fiercely. The 
causes which led to it, and the methods by 
which it was carried, have been severely 
criticised ; the motives of those who advo- 
cated it and were chiefly responsible for it 
have been seriously impugned, and the 
character of the whole transaction has been 
held up to public execration. Mr. Lecky’s 
clear and impartial statement of the case is 
calculated to remove many of the false and 
exaggerated impressions that are current on 
the subject, and in what I have to say I 
shall limit myself to a brief review of what 
appear to me to be the salient points in his 
narrative. Passing over, therefore, all mat- 
ter of a preliminary and purely academic 
character, and coming at once to the causes 
of the Union, Mr. Lecky attributes the 
growth of the idea of a legislative union to 
a feeling of uncertainty and apprehension 
on the part of English statesmen as to the 
efficiency of the constitution of 1782, and to 
a desire on their part to strengthen the bonds 
that united the two countries, so that differ- 
ences of opinion such as had arisen on the 
Commercial Propositions and the Regency 
Question, and which might possibly involve 
the safety of England, might be avoided in 
the future. But the opposition to such a 
scheme in Ireland, when the subject was 
distantly hinted at, was so great that he 
thinks it would have been impossible to have 
carried it had it not been for the rebellion. 
Public opinion on this point was so con- 
clusive as to afford some ground for the 
charge that the English government had 
from the first deliberately promoted the 
rebellion for the purpose of carrying the 
Union. Mr. Lecky dismisses the accusation 
as too wildly extravagant to require 
lengthened refutation, but at the same 
time he gives prominence to the following 
remarkable paragraph from Newneham’s 
State of Ireland: 


‘*To affirm,” writes Newneham, ‘“ that the 
government of Ireland facilitated the growth of 
the rebellion for the purpose of effecting the 
Union would be to hold language not perhaps 
sufficiently warranted by facts. But to affirm 
that the rebellion was kept alive for that pur- 
pose seems perfectly warrantable.”’ 


Perhaps the only considerable body of men 
who regarded the Union with feelings other 
than those of hostility or indifference were 
the United Irishmen. ‘‘In that measure,” 
wrote Hamilton Rowan, ‘‘I see the downfall 
of one of the most corrupt assemblies I 
believe ever existed.”” In the Irish House 
of Commons, where the influence of the 
government had hitherto been practically 
paramount, the measure was defeated, not- 
withstanding the extreme pressure that was 
brought to bear on individual members. 
But though it was in consequence with- 
drawn for a season, the government never 
lost sight of it, and during the recess they 
strained every effort to convert their minority 
into a majority. 

Of the means employed, Mr. Lecky 
speaks in no compromising terms. 





“It is, I believe,” he says, ‘scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that everything in the gift of 
the Crown in Ireland, in the Church, the 
army, the law, the revenue, was at this period 
uniformly and steadily devoted to the single 
object of carrying the Union. From the great 
noblemen who were bargaining for their mar- 
quisates and their ribbands; from the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who agreed to support the 
Union on being promised the reversion of the 
see of Dublin, and a permanent seat in the 
Imperial House of Lords; the veins of corrup- 
tion extended and descended through every 
fibre and artery of the political system, includ- 
ing crowds of obscure men who had it in their 
power to assist or obstruct addresses on the 
question.” 

Even direct money bribes formed part of 
the general scheme of corruption, though 
hardly, in Mr. Lecky’s opinion, to the 
extent that has been alleged ; and 

‘itis probable,” he adds, ‘‘ that the greater 
= of the expenditure went in buying seats 
rom members who were willing to vacate them, 
and in that case the transaction did not differ 
sensibly from the purchase of boroughs by the 
administration, which up to a still later period 
was undoubtedly practised in England.” 

Whether the end justified the means is a 
point on which Mr. Lecky’s opinion seems 
to have undergone some modification, and 
on which I am compelled io dissent from 
him. Only on one ground, viz., that the 
Irish legislature was tainted with disloyalty, 
does he think that the policy of Pitt can be 
justified. That this was not the case is 
undoubtedly true; and from the time when 
Arthur O’Connor and Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald passed beyond its walls, the Irish 
Parliament probably did not contain a man 
who was really disaffected to the con- 
nexion. But I would venture to suggest 
that the loyalty of the Ivish Parliament 
was neither so remarkable nor so important 
as its complete demoralisation and callous 
indifference to anything which did not 
directly concern its own privileges or those 
of the class from which it was chiefly drawn. 
Had it possessed more men of independent 
spirit, or had it listened to those it had, it 
might not, it is true, have followed so ser- 
vilely the dictates of the English ministry ; 
but there would have arisen no question of 
its abolition. But having surrendered its 
independence, and having ceased to repre- 
sent the country, its existence was very 
properly terminated. To have restored 
things to their status quo would have been to 
hand Ireland over to the mercy of an arro- 
gant and intolerant oligarchy; and it is an 
instructive fact that the only determined 
opposition to the measure should have come 
from the side of those who were already in 
the possession of power. The United Irish- 
men hailed it with satisfaction, the Catholics 
acquiesced in it, and the peasantry were 
perfectly indifferent to it. It was unfortu- 
nate that the Union was carried at a time 
when England also was passing through a 
similar crisis; but bad as has been the 
government of Ireland since the Union, it 
has seldom equalled in ferocity and incapa- 
city that of Lord Clare, Speaker Foster, and 
Archbishop Agar. 

The history of Ireland since the Union 
furnishes a curious commentary on the 
vanity of human wishes and the short- 
sightedness of human wisdom, In regard to 





Catholic Emancipation, Mr. Lecky is of 
opinion that Pitt could have carried his 
policy had he only, as he ought to have don, 
persevered at all hazards. ‘It is impos- 
sible,” he says, ‘by any legitimate argu- 
ment to justify his conduct, and it leaves a 
deep stain upon hischaracter both as a states- 
man andaman.” The judgment is a severe 
one, but I think it is justified by what we 
know of Pitt’s character and the motives 
that animated him. 

In conclusion, I would merely add that I 
have regarded Mr. Lecky’s work as properly 
terminating at page 537. Of the last fifteen 
pages I desire to say nothing. The opinions 
expressed in them may, or they may not, be 
capable of justification; but I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Lecky would have been 
better advised had he omitted them entirely. 

R. Dunwopr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Daughter of the Pyramids. By Teith 
Derwent. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


In the Valley. By Harold Frederic. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Kestell of Greystone. By Esmé Stuart. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Maitland of Laurieston. By Annie 8. Swan. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Co.) 


Just a Love Story. By L. T. Meade. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 


Jenny, A Village Idyl. By M. A. Curtois. 
(Eden Remington & Co.) 


Sisters of Phaeton. By Florence C, Arm- 
strong. (Ward & Downey.) 

Rufin’s Legacy. By W. Gerrare. (Hutchin- 
son. ) 


Mr. River Haccarp must look to his 
laurels. Here is Mr. Leith Derwent, in A 
Daughter of the Pyramids, not only appropri- 
ating his Egyptian thunder, but introducing 
us to people in the nineteenth century who 
began their lives thousands of years ago, 
in the days of Thothmes and Ramses. Mr. 
Raymond Guest is a young Englishman, 
apparently still in his first youth, but 
in reality five thousand years old; and we 


must say that he bears his age very 


well indeed. He began his life as a certain 
Maimun who dared to woo the beautiful 
Nitocris, the beloved of one of the Pharaohs, 
Terrible trouble ensued, all of which Mr. 
Guest is able to reproduce at will in the 
vaults of the Pyramids, to the bewilder- 
ment of an English doctor, a baronet, and 
a young lady, Miss Rose Vivian, who is 
really Nitocris in a later form. Guest is a 
magician whocould giveany numberof points 
to Count Cagliostro. He can hypnotise 
whomsoever he chooses, and when his will 
is thwarted he can stretch his enemies 
on the ground by discharging the deadly 
electric fluid upon them. He seems, in fact, 
to be a walking battery of electricity. Some 
persons regard him as in league with the 
devil ; and even Dr. Sancillon—the greatest 
vivisector of the age, and the most fearless 
of experimentalists—does not know what 
to make of him, and at length gives him 
up as a bad lot—a charlatan, an irredeem- 
able villain, &c., &c. Guest professes to 
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have discovered that dream of philosophers 
the elixir vitae, and several people become 
firm believers in his discovery. He shows to 
his disciples the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties—including Seti 
and Ramses’ the Great, Kneph and Phthah, 
the Presiding Spirit and the Forming 
Intellect of Deity, and other marvels. 
In fact, we renew our acquaintance with 
all those wonderful literary properties 
which we were under the impression were 
the sole copyright of the author of She. 
Of course there are differences, because 
Mr. Leith Derwent has skilfully bridged 
over a great number of centuries, and used 
the old Egyptian idea of the transmigration 
of souls in a very striking manner. At the 
close of the narrative, the English baronet, 
who has been a pupil of Guest’s, makes an 
end of the wicked magician in a terrible and 
decisive fashion. Mr. Leith Derwent has 
written a story evincing no small skill in 
the use of the imaginative faculty. His 
characters really seem to live before us, and 
that is no light tribute to pay to a novelist. 
What he intends to teach by his narrative is 
not quite so clear. Is it possible that he 
means to burlesque the whole school of 
writers who have recently endeavoured to 
revive the occult mysteries of the Egyptians ? 


Love and war form the staple elements of 
In the Valley. The time is just before and 
just after the American War of Indepen- 
dence, and the scene is laid in the Mohawk 
Valley. Mr. Frederic is to a considerable 
extent justified in his condemnation of the 
callousness and fatuity of British statesmen 
at that critical period ; but he has scarcely 
the same reason for making the settlers 
patterns of all the virtues and British officers 
worthless scoundrels. However, we must 
remember that novelists have their license ; 
and, making allowance for this, the story is 
admirably told, and the characters are ex- 
tremely,well drawn. Daisy Stewart is a de- 
lightful heroine, who wasdeserving of a better 
fate than being tied to such a reprobate as 
Philip Cross. It is a positive relief when 
he gets swept tragically off the human stage, 
and Douw Mauverensen, who has loved 
Daisy from childhood, and.is in every way 
worthy of her, is at length able to make her 
his wife. It seems incredible that hate and 
jealousy should be carried to such lengths 
in the human breast as they were in the case 
of Philip Cross. Under the influence of 
these passions he is guilty of the grossest 
and most diabolical treachery. In some of 
the personages of this novel the blood of the 
Stuart Pretender, the Duke of Albany, flows ; 
and the stream, which was muddy enough 
at first, does not become any clearer as it 
proceeds. Mr. Frederic graphically describes 
the scalping expeditions of the Indians in the 
Mohawk Valley, and his relation is one of 
thrilling interest. The historical part of the 
novel is generally accurate, and the story is 
one that must be pursued to the end when 
it is once begun. 


The first volume of Kestell of Greystone 
consists of 340 closely printed pages ; the 
second of 326; and the third of 325. What 
has the critic done to make his lot so hard ? 
If it were not for its inordinate length, 
however, there would be nothing to com- 





plain of with regard to this story. It is 
much above the average, and, indeed, in 
some parts is powerfully written. The lead- 
ing character, Kestell, stands out in bold 
relief. The picture of the old family solicitor 
who has come into great wealth through 
valuable discoveries made on his lands, but 
who at the same time lives with the sword 
of Damocles suspended over his head, is 
very effective, while his end is really touch- 
ing. Kestell has taken the inheritance 
which rightly belonged to two orphans, and 
has brought them up as dependents upon 
his charity. This he has done mainly for 
the sake of his wife and his own children, 
whom he passionately loves. But every day 
and every year only adds to the sum of his 
agony, and he knows that the inevitable 
exposure must come sooner or later. It is 
at length discovered that Jesse Vicary, 
whom Kestell is supposed to have rescued 
from the workhouse, is the actual owner of 
the valuable property which Kestell has 
for so long enjoyed. Kestell’s daughters, 
Elva and Amice, are noble girls, with far 
higher aspirations than the world at large 
gives them credit for. The former, after 
many vicissitudes, is married to Hoel Fenner, 
the literary critic, who proves to be better 
than he seems. In early days he has re- 
viewed an immature novel of his wife’s, and 
told the author that no one is entitled to 
write who has not learnt by suffering. She 
resents the bitter lesson at first, but lives to 
learn its truth. We will condone the length 
of this story on the ground of its distinct 
ability, praying the writer to study con- 
centration in her next novel. 


Maitland of Laurieston is—well, we do not 
know that we can say anything else than 
that it is like Annie Swan’s other books. It 
is readable enough, but shows no particular 
talent or originality. In fact, it is the kind 
of work that a writer might go on repeating 
for ever when once he or she had got into 
the particular groove. We would not be un- 
just, nevertheless ; and we frankly admit that 
some of the characters in this family history 
of the Lauriestons are drawn with a keen 
appreciation of certain Scotch characteristics. 
But an author does not convey the impres- 
sion that she only writes because she must 
when she forgets the physical or other 
peculiarities of her own creations. Here is 
a description of the chief character, Mar- 
garet Maitland, on the very first page of 
the work: ‘There was an air of ladyhood 
about her, though she wore a white cooking- 
apron, and though her well-shaped bent 
were neither white nor fine.” Alas, for our 
authoress, it is only on p. 37 that this same 
Margaret raises her ‘ white, soft hand,” and 
smooths back the hair from her son’s fore- 
head. This may seem a trivial mistake, but 
from the critic’s point of view it is not. 
John Maitland and Agnes Laurie are fine 
characters, and so is Margaret herself, and 
they invest the book with a distinct personal 
charm. 


Miss Meade has never written a prettier 
sketch than Just a Love Story. This author 
occupies quite a niche by herself, and if it 
be not high or great, it is at least a true 
and natural one. Her latest little heroine, 
Patty Beaufort, wins our sympathies from 





the outset. The way she watches over and 
idolises her father, believing his efforts in 
verse to rank with the sublimest creations 
of Shakspere and Milton, is very pathetic ; 
and all the time she is consumed with 
anxiety as to how the next quarter’s rent. 
and the gas and water bills are to be met. 
These sublunary matters were altogether 
beneath the notice of the great Mr. Beaufort 
himself. His relations with the publishers 
would be amusing but for their more serious 
aspect. The poet is always on the eve of 
producing ‘‘something vigorous, unique, 
magnificent.” Passing by his roseate 
dreams, it is quite a pleasure when an ideal 
knight comes forward to woo and win Patty 
for his own. The Cinderella of the Beau- 
fort household gains the love and the position 
which she deserves, and everybody is made 
happy. 

Jenny is a kind of story whose production 
we should deprecate were it not for the 
pathos surrounding the life of the principal 
character. It is Jenny Salter and her 
troubles, with her patient heroism and 
affection, which redeem the narrative, and 
lift it out of the commonplace. Otherwise, 
from the literary point of view, there is 
little to be said for this transcript of 
Lincolnshire life. 


An extraordinary book is the Sisters of 
Phaeton. Two girls, the adopted daughters 
of a country squire, are left at his death 
with no resources save his bequest to them 
of his stable and horses. The latter are 
very fine and numerous; and after much 
cogitation the young ladies resolve to start 
two private omnibuses to ply through club- 
land in London, the principal street in their 
route being Pall Mall. The young ladies 
drive their own teams, being protected by 
faithful male servants. Of course they 
make a prodigious sensation and a great 
deal of money, but they never lose their 
charming womanliness through it all. How 
the romance ends the reader must discover 
for himself. 


Rufin’s Legacy is a theosophical romance, 
over which the reader may sup full of 
horrors. The narrative of the girl Xenia is 
very singular; but as the leading incidents 
of it form the principal feature of the book, 
it would be unfair to reveal them. There 
is some amount of power in the story; but 
we have a suspicion that this kind of thing, 
with all the apparatus of Russian secret 
societies, is being overdone. 

G. Barnerr Sirn. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


A Southern Cross Fairy Tale. By Kate 
McCosh Clark. Illustrated by R. Atkinson and 
the Author. (Sampson Low.) To “parents 
and guardians,” and all other intending donors 
of Christmas books to little folk, we commend 
this handsome volume. Under the thin guise 
of a journey through fairy-land, the accom- 
plished author gives a vivid and winsome pic- 
ture of Christmas at the Antipodes, where Jack 
Frost is deposed, and where the children deck 
the table with scarlet passion-flowers and white 
rosebuds instead of with red-berried holly. 
Mrs. Clark wields both pen and pencil skilfully, 
telling her story in unaffected, charming Eng- 
lish, and brightening the text with delicately 
reproduced drawings of bird and flowers and 
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— features of New Zealand landscape. 
e must not omit reference to a graceful poem 
called ‘‘ The Children’s Hour” with which the 
book is prefaced. 


The Doyle Fairy-Book. (Dean.) Few Christ- 
mas books will be more heartily welcomed 
than this collection of fairy-tales, drawn from 
various sources, and illustrated by Doyle’s 
charming sketches. The stories are not the 
mere casual, spontaneous inventions of writers 
of children’s stories. They possess a semi- 
scientific significance, as forming part of the 
folklore of different foreign nations and races ; 
and this aspect of them is drawn out in an 
interesting preface by a member of the Folk- 
lore Society, who points out their affinities and 
variants. To add to the value of the book, as 
well as to the appropriateness of its title, we 
have a brief but interesting memoir of ‘‘ Dicky” 
Doyle himself, illustrated by a life-like portrait. 
The book does credit to its’ publishers, and will 
be eagerly read by at least three different 
classes of persons: (1) children fond of fairy- 
tales for themselves; (2) folklorists engaged in 
collecting and classifying such stories; (3) ad- 
mirers of Doyle’s graceful and fantastic pencil. 
Formal commendation of a book possessing 
—= high and varied credentials seems super- 

uous. 


Maori and Settler. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty tries a fresh field in this 
admirable book for boys, which is a story of the 
New Zealand War; and, as usual, with perfect 
success. He begins in a somewhat common- 
place fashion by compelling the Renshaws, 
through financial ruin, to emigrate to New 
Zealand about the time that the difficulties with 
the Maoris began. But when once they 
actually reach the Antipodes, Mr. Henty warms 
to his work. Wilfrid Renshaw, the son of 
the family, is all that is frank and plucky ; while 
his sister Marion is, to say the least, quite 
worthy of him. They would have fared rather 
badly, however, if they had not had at their 
back the gigantic strength of Mr. Atherton—an 
energetic, prosperous, but rather too stout, 
settler, who, of course, marries Marion in the 
long run. Mr. Henty, although he supplies his 
readers with an abundance of hair-breadth 
escapes, is always very careful in matters of 
historical detail. The Hau-Hau troubles, in 
particular, are admirably depicted. 


In the Enemy’s Country. By Anna H. Drury. 

(Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a story of 1813. 
The time is well chosen. The nations were then 
beginning to shake off their faith that Napoleon 
was invincible. Miss Drury deals with the 
popular rising in Steinbriick, and describes how 
it owed its success to a little English boy, 
known as the Raven of Steinbriick. The author 
tells her story with remarkable skill, and nothing 
can be more exciting than the manner in which 
the Raven wiles away the French General’s 
time, while the English and the Prussians are 
marching onthe town. The general threatens 
Arthur (the Raven) with a flogging : 
‘** Very. well,’ said Arthur, ‘I’ll try and brave it. 
I say,’ with a sudden flush on his thin check, 
‘Ask him how long they’ll be about it, will 
you?’ The question seemed to amuse the general 
mightily. That so small a morsel of humanity 
should stand there asking questions was irre- 
sistibly droll. ‘ Well, we wouldn’t hurry you,’ he 
said, ‘three-quarters of an hour might do the 
business.’ ‘‘Three-quarters of an hour — that 
willdo! Please begin.’ And in perfect good 
faith he began to pull off his jacket. In the act of 
so doing, his attention was suddenly arrested, and 
he stood as if turned into stone.”’ 


The sight that Arthur sees are two brave 
Germans and the English doctor led out to be 
shot by the French. The reader’s interest in 
this capital story shall not, however; be marred 
by any premature disclosures, The young 





Russian, Epinay, at the opening of the book a 
mere selfish dandy, who becomes at the close 
something very like a hero, is a figure drawn to 
the life. This book can be highly recommended 
to readers of all ages who can appreciate an 
historical tale well told. The woodcuts are 
excellent, and add a charm to a delightful 
story. 

Coral and Cocoa-Nut. By F. F. Moore. 
(S.P.C.K.) The cruise of a yacht to Samoa 
enables Mr. Moore to delight boys with his 
sketches of sea-life and a hurricane off Apia 
Harbour, which recalls the escape of H.M.S. 
Calliope in the same waters. The book is none 
the worse for the scene with the interpreter 
before the King of Sau.oa, recalling a well- 
known passage in Kothen; but it is perhaps 
perilous for a story-teller to introduce a fight 
with a gigantic octopus after Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece. These adventurous pages are 
well-illustrated by Mr. Overend. 


Up North in a Whaler, by E. A. Rand 
(Hutchinson), is another capital book for boys, 
with a moral tone highly to be commended. 
Snows, icebergs, and whales form a fitting 
background for episodes on the history of 
Greenland, Franklin’s tragic voyage, and the 
escape of the crew of the Polaris. Boys had 
better not read it, however, before a competi- 
tive examination, as ‘harbor,’ “color,” and 
‘*endevored”’ will not pass muster in England. 


From Middy to Admiral of the Fleet, by Dr. 
Macaulay (Hutchinson), is a carefully-written 
life of that typical sailor Commodore Anson. 
It has been written before by Sir J. Barrow, 
while Anson’s voyage round the world is like- 
wise well-known from the narrative of his 
chaplain Walters. Still, Anson’s example, his 
perseverance, fertility of resources, and devo- 
tion to duty, render his life peculiarly useful to 
boys, especially those who are adopting a sea- 
faring occupation. Dr. Macaulay has per- 
formed his task creditably. He is neither 
dull nor diffuse. All boys may be advised to 
know something of the voyage of the 
Centurion. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. By Gordon 
Stables. (S.P.C.K.) Life in the merchant 
service is here painted. There are storms, 
sharks, another octopus, and a mutiny. The 
hero’s adventures are thrilling, and the teach- 
ing of the book unexceptionable. Few will 
agree, however, with the author that there is 
no beauty or romance in London or on the 
Thames. J. W. M. Turner, to name only one 
painter, found plenty of both; and has Mr. 
Stables never read Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
written on Westminster Bridge ? 


Charlie to the Rescue. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) To judge from the title-page of this 
book, Mr. Ballantyne is a prolific author of 
‘* Gift books,” but estimating his accomplish- 
ments by this particular production, we have 
no hesitation in saying that he has the art of 
story-telling still to learn. The book is a 
strange and disjointed narrative of a series of 
adventures, partly at sea, partly in the oe | 
Mountains and the Wild West. That the boo 
has a good moral, or that it is designed to sub- 
serve the cause of temperance, is no excuse for 
bad literary form. 


Rix Raynor, Aviist. By J. K. Hocking. 
(Frederick Warne.) This is a very creditable 
and pathetic story by an old hand at such pro- 
ductions. The characters, though mostly 
commonplace, are natural and well-drawn. 
The main interest of the book appears to us 
to centre not in Rix Raynor, the hero, but in 
his real mother, Jane Raynor, whose irresistible 
temptation with its consequences is well told. 
The tone of the book is manly and genuinely 
Christian. We have no hesitation in warmly 





commending it, 


Rollica Reed. By Eliza Kerr. (Griffith 
Farran & Co.) This curiously named but very 
charming heroine is a kind of Cinderella in the 
house of Mr. Hamilton, where she is despised 
and trampled on in the usual orthodox manner 
by Mrs. aniiten and her selfish daughters. 
How, after many trials and lapses in forbear- 
ance, for which her circumstances afford un- 
usual scope, she finally emerges into good 
fortune and happiness, and marries the prince 
of the story, we must leave our young readers 
to discover. It might be —_— to express a 
fear that in actual life all the meek and quiet 
spirits like Rollica Reed do not invariably 
achieve wealth and happiness, at least in the 
usually accepted sense of these words. 


The Stronger Will. By E. E. Green. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Co.) This 
is a charming and touching story. ‘The 
Stronger Will” is that of Florence Tenant, a 
most captivating heroine, which, after much 
quiet persistence and tenacity of pape, 
ultimately overcomes the strong will of her 
guardian, Mr. Cadwallader, and compels him 
to accept and adopt the rightful heir to his 
property. The combination of tact and 
indomitable resolution by which the more 
masterful as well as beiter will accomplishes its 
purpose is well told. We can heartily recom- 
mend the book. 


True of Heart. By Kay Spen. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) The plot of this story is a trifle 
complicated, and more personages are brought 
on the stage than is needful for its elucidation ; 
but the book is undeniably interesting, and 
without being morbid is genuinely pathetic. 
The narrative of the gradual transformation of 
Marion Harcourt from a selfish, wayward child 
to a good, self-denying woman is well told. 
The author manifests a considerable insight 
into the humours and inconsistencies of human 
nature, and the incidents and perplexities in 
which he delights are the simple and natural 
ones which amused Jane Austen. Indeed, the 
book has reminded us more than once of that 
gifted author. 


Sunbeams on my Path. By Ebba J. D. 
Wright. (Nisbet). The authoress, a native of 
Stockholm, and daughter of Dr. Almroth, 
director of the Swedish Royal Mint, has found 
her life brightened by shedding brightness on 
the lives of others. She served as a nurse at 
Scutari in the Crimean War, and, having 
married an English continental chaplain, saw 
something of the wars of 1866 and 1870-1. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapters in her 
little book are those relating to religious life in 
Stockholm. 


In Scorn of Consequence. By Theodora Corrie. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is an interesting and, on the 
whole, well-told story; but it is needlessly 
marred by an unhappy denouement. Giles 
Hetherington, who is a rare and noble char- 
acter, had certainly endured quite enough to 
satisfy the claims of the book’s motto, qui 
patitur vincit, without having a promising and 
useful existence prematurely cut short. The 
author seems a pessimist, whom we should 
strongly recommend to leave her pen and extra 
black ink untouched until she can relieve her 
sombre pages with a little more sunshine. It 
may be right to have our feelings occasionally 
harrowed, for the reason by which Aristotle 
justifies and commends tragedy, viz., the puri- 
fication of our feelings by the combined action 
of pity and terror; but writers should remem- 
ber that there is danger in a too frequent 
recourse to drastic doses of this remedy. Feel- 
ings too often lacerated become callous. Whether 
the increasing number of these moody stories 
may be taken as symptomatic of a growth in 
pessimism we would not undertake to say ; but 





that the increase is a fact we fully believe, 
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Life of Joseph Sturge. By Alexandrina 
Peckover. (Sonnenschein.) The example of a 
noble life cannot be too often held up to 
admiration. Mr. Richard’s biography of Sturge 
having long been out of print, this shorter 
account of the Quaker philanthropist will be 
gratefully received by many who knew him and 
by the generation which has grown up since 
Sturge’s death. What he was in his lifetime 
can be gathered from a remark made in Bir- 
mingham when he died, in 1859 : ‘‘ Birmingham 
has lost its best friend.” 

Iydrasil: Journal of the Ruskin Reading 
Club. Vol. I. January to September, 1890. 
(George Allen.) Although there is some 
mention of Igdrasil in the pages of both 
Carlyle and Ruskin, not ‘every schoolboy 
knows ” that it is the ash tree of existence, at 
whose foot, in the kingdom of death, sit three 
Nornas, and whose boughs are Histories of 
Nations. Why the editors of this Journal 
should have gone back to Norse mythology to 
find a suitable title for their book is explained 
in its first pages. It expresses their idea of 
‘* the indissoluble copartnery of all generations 
and all individuals in the human race.” The 
Journal is made up of lectures, essays, reviews, 
and notes—in which, of course, Ruskiniana 
predominate. It is the record of the efforts 
made by a circle of earnest, educated men to 
think out the problems which this age has to 
solve. The language employed seems to us to 
(differ sometimes from the common speech of 
men, and there is an esoteric tone about the 
whole book which may irritate outsiders. 
When we are told that a ‘ true definition of 
wealth is the possession of the valuable by the 
valiant,” we cannot help fearing that the 
phrase was influenced by the alliteration 
employed, and our conception is not assisted 
thereby. The editors, perhaps, are ignorant 
that there are still not a few who, though 
they respect and admire Mr. Ruskin, do not 
regard him as infallible, and, while they admit 
his services to art and literature, protest 
against some of his phraseology. As an 
instance, take ‘‘ walls of the cleanablest.”” Our 
language is not enriched by such an expression ; 
and its employment almost justifies the 
perpetrator of that successful hoax — the 
‘* Chesterfield letter ’’—which these pages have 
rescued from the oblivion into which it had 
deservedly fallen. 


How London Lives. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Few Londoners 
know anything of the multitudinous social and 
industrial wheels which must day by day 
revolve with the utmost regularity in order that 
the great city may he fed, cleansed, and lighted 
aright. Mr. Gordon here gives an admirable 
account of all this, together with chapters on 
the London police, the General Post Office, and 
other institutions. It will be read with avidity 
by all who are fond of looking into the 
mysteries of civilisation. The statistics are 
abundant and striking ; but no one can tell 
whether they are not ten or twenty years old, 
for there is no date on the book’s title-page or 
preface. This is the more deplorable as the 
book is both well written and well illustrated. 

The Triumphs of Medern Engineering. By 
H. Frith. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Another 
interesting book, which is also maimed by the 
omission of any date on its title-page. It must, 
however, be brought fairly up to date, for it 
gives account of the Forth and Tay Bridges, 
the Manchester Ship Canal, and the progress 
made in cutting the isthmus of Panama. No 
better present could be found for a parochial 
reading-room or an intelligent lad. 

Seven Idols. By F. E. Reade. (8.P.C.K.) 
These idols consist of seven sins against the 
First Commandment. They are exemplified in 
a school-girl story, which all girls may read 
with advantage, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the new edition of Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, which has been for so many years in pre- 
paration, is now practically finished; and that 
the first of the two volumesof which it will now 
consist may be expected before Christmas. It 
will bear on its title-pages the names of three 
editors—Dr. William Smith, the Rev. W. Wayte 
(some time professor of Greek at University 
College, London), and Mr. G. E. Marindin. It 
will contain about 800 pages more than the last 
edition (1848). One-third of the old articles 
have been re-written entirely; and about two 
hundred articles have been added, together 
with 450 new illustrations. The publisher, of 
course, is Mr. John Murray. 


Messrs. Hutcutnson & Co. have in the 
press 7'he Poets and Poetry of the Century, in 
ten volumes, under the editorship of Mr. 
Alfred H. Miles. It will consist of selections 
from the British pocts of the century, together 
with signed critical articles on them. Volumes 
I., II., and IV. will appear at once. They will 
contain articles on Byron by Mr. Roden Noel; 
on Mr. Swinburne, by Mr. Arthur Symons; on 
Mr. William Morris, by Mr. Buxton Forman; 
and on Sir Aubrey De Vere and Mr. Theodore 
Watts, by Mr. Mackenzie Bell. Among future 
contributors, we may mention the names of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Joseph Knight, Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. J. A. 
Noble, and Mr. R. Le Gallienne. 


Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN will issue shortly Mr. 
Hall Caine’s much-discussed play ‘‘ Mahomet,” 
The public will therefore have an opportunity 
of judging the propriety of a work upon this 
subject being presented on the stage. 


Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY has collected into 
a volume, to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Percival & Co., the critical articles on various 
English authors, from Crabbe to Borrow, which 
he contributed during the past four years to 
Macmillun’s Magazine. The volume will be 
entitled Lssays in English Literature, 1780-1860. 
It will have an introductory paper on ‘The 
Kinds of Criticism”; and an appendix, dis- 
cussing some questions concerning De Quincey 
and Lockhart which have presented themselves 
since the original publication. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers” will be a Life of Thackeray, to be 
published in January. This biography was 
begun by Mr. Herman Merivale, who, however, 
found himself unable to finish it before leaving 
England; and it has been completed by Mr. 
Frank T. Marzials. It will contain informa- 
tion, especially with regard to Thackeray’s 
early life, not hitherto published. 


WE understand that Lucas Malet’s new 
novel, 7'he Wayes of Sin, which has been an- 
nounced for some time, will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. next 
Monday. 


Othello, the new volume of Messrs. Cassell’s 
‘‘ International Shakspere,”’ will be issued in a 
few days. It will be illustrated with twelve 
photogravures after original drawings by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, and with head and tail pieces 
from .designs by Mr. Lewis F. Day. Prof. 
Dowden furnishes an introduction. 


THE publication of ‘‘ The Letters of S.G.O. to 
the ‘* Times”? has been postponed until the 
middle of January. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week the following new books: Our Fields and 
Cities, by Mr. Scrivener C. Scrivener, consisting 
of urban and agricultural studies, with two 
plans; a volume of essays on HMmiyration and 
Immigration, by Prof. Smith; in the ‘‘ Adven- 
ture’ series—The Buccaneers and Marooners of 





America, edited and illustrated by Mr. Howard 
Pyle; and in the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library ”—The 
Story of Eleanor Lambert, by Magdalen Brooke. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. have in 
the press a work entitled The Sacrifice of Praise : 
a Manual for Communicants. It contains the 
Litany, Holy Communion, Proper Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels, Eucharistic Psalms and 
Hymns, &c., with simple notes on the ritual, 
and other matters connected with the services. 
It will be published uniformly with The Church- 
man’s Altar Manual. 


The second annual issue of the Public Schools 
Year Book, to be published immediately by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will contain a 
considerable amount of additional matter, in- 
cluding chapters on Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
Cooper’s Hill, and H.M.S. Britannia. 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MarsHAtt & Co. will 
publish in a few days Old-Time Punishments, 
by Mr. William Andrews. One of the chapters 
is entitled ‘‘ Punishing Authors and Burning 
Books.” 

Mr. H. K. Lewis will publish immediately a 
translation of Book I. of the Annals of Tacitus, 
by Mr. Edward 8. Weymouth. 


Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE and Mr. W. Daven- 
port Adams have been appointed acting editor 
of Life. Mr. W. Davenport Adams will, in 
addition, be responsible for the management of 
the paper. 

SEVERAL of Thackeray’s MSS. and sketches 
belonging to his school days were purchased at 
Sotheby’s sale last week for Charterhouse. The 
Holiday Ode—a copy of Latin verses, an album 
of school sketches, and one or two caricatures 
of his schoolfellows, together with his Greek 
Lexicon (illustrated!) will find their resting- 
place in his old school, side by side with the 
MS. of The Newcomes, which was ———- pre- 
sented to Charterhouse twenty years ago by his 
daughter. The newly-acquired sketches will 
doubtless be reproduced from time to time in 
The Greyfriar, the school illustrated magazine, 
which has already issued the ‘ adswm” 
page of T'heNewcomes, and some unpublished 
sketches. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. have purchased the 
greater part of the oriental library of the late 
Sir Henry Yule, and will issue a catalogue of it 
at an early date. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a collection of those 
modern books which are at present most sought 
after by the English bibliophile, described as 
‘‘removed from Bayswater.”’ Here are to be 
found first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Harrison Ainsworth, nearly one hundred 
books illustrated by Cruikshank, Mr. George 
Meredith’s novels complete in thirty-one 
volumes, and his rare early volume of poems 
Modern Love (1862). On Wednesday and 
Thursday they will also sell a large and inter- 
esting collection of MSS. and autographs, 
among which we may specially mention a 
Jeames paper by Thackeray and an early poem 
of Mr. Swinburne’s, both unpublished. 


THE next meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom will be held in the 
Battersea Public Library, Lavender Hill, 8.W., 
on Monday, December 8, at 8 p.m., when Mr. 
Inkster, the librarian, will read a paper on 
‘‘The Battersea Public Libraries.” 


THE second series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday 
next, December 7, at 4 p.m., at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, when Sir James Crichton 
Browne will lecture on ‘ Brain Stress.” Lec- 
tures will subsequently be given by Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Eric 
8. Bruce, Dr. Henry Hoole, SirR..8. Ball, and 
Prof, G, 8. Boulger, 
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WE congratulate the Rev. E. D. Price, the 
editor of Hazell’s Annual (Hodder & Stoughton), 
on hav.ug brought out his ‘‘ cyclopaedic record 
of men and topics of the day” by the first week 
in December, though it contains occurrences up 
to November 27. It is not only an invaluable 
book of reference for current events—pre- 
cisely those which are often the most difficult 
to ascertain ; but it is also an interesting record 
of public opinion, as showing what subjects 
this intelligent editor thinks that his readers 
want to know about. For examples, among the 
features of the new volume are—an addition of 
some two hundred new biographies; special 
attention to colonial matters; and (as the 
ACADEMY is more particularly bound to note) 
long and instructive articles upon such subjects 
as ‘* Biblical Archaeology ” and ‘ Hittites.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE has been re-elected to 
the chair of poetry at Oxford, for a second term 
of five years, in accordance with custom. 


THE sermon preached in the chapel of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on November 2, by 
Dr. Thorold, bishop-designate of Winchester— 
an honorary fellow of the college, and now 
its visitor-—has been printed for private circu- 
lation. The occasion was the celebration of the 
five-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the college; and the provost, 
Dr. Magrath, has appropriately added some 
historical notes, showing the evidence for the 
residence in the college of both Wyclif and 
Henry V., and also giving dates and brief facts 
about some of its other distinguished alumni— 
Bishops Barlow, Gibson, Van Mildert, and 
Thomas; Addison, Tickell, Collins, and Ben- 
tham; Halley, the astronomer; and Richard 
Cecil, the evangelical divine. 


AN interesting sign of combination among 
the colleges at Oxford is the publication of a 
Classified List of Periodicals and Serial Works 
taken in by the College Libraries. It does not 
apparently include either the Bodleian or the 
Taylorian Institution. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philologi- 
cal Society, held on Thursday, December 4, 
Mr. Conway was to read a paper on, ‘The 
Origin of the Latin Passive, illustrated by a 
recently-discovered Inscription.”’ 


Mr. F. R. BENsON’s company has been giving 
a series of performances this week at Oxford of 
Shaksperian plays. 

THE council of the University College of 
North Wales has just purchased for the college 
library the well-known collection of books 
belonging to Mr. E. Watkin, of Manchester 
(formerly of Pwllheli). It consists of upwards 
of 10,000 volumes, many of which are works 
relating to botany, chemistry, geology, and 
other departments of science. 








TRANSLATION. 
MICHEL ANGELO’S SONNET, ‘‘SE UN CASTO AMOR.”’ 


Tr one pure love, one common joy, one pain, 
One heavenly pity, and one destiny 
Shared by two lovers in equality, 

One spirit for two hearts’ sole sovereign ; 


One soul immortal made in bodies twain, 

In equal flight each winging to the sky ; 

And if one fire, one shaft that straight will fly 
Home to two hearts, and there will quick remain ; 


Tf self-love’s death (each loving other solely, 
Love being the one desired wage of Love, 
And each forestalling the least wish soever, 
By each in mutual sway enthralled wholly :) 
If these of quenchless faith the tokens prove ;— 
Say, when shall Scorn so fast a knot dissever ? 


O.tver Exton, 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, LL.D, H.R.S.A. 


THE death, on November 22, of William Bell 
Scott, at the age of seventy-nine, breaks one 
of the few last li between two generations 
of poets and painters. 

His published poems range over half a 
century—from the rhapsody ‘‘To the Memory of 
P. B. Shelley,” written in 1831 and published 
two years later in Tait’s Magazine, to the volume 
called A Poet's Harvest Home, now but eight 
yearsold. Except for the last few years, when 
his failing health prevented much exertion, he 
has been singing and painting among us through 
all this time, not seeking to attract notice to 
himself or his work, but nevertheless doing it 
with all his might, and exercising no little 
influence over others. Till the very last his 
interest in the twin artsof design and portrait 
never ceased, nor yet his affection for his many 
true friends. A later ‘‘ Harvest Home,” an 
‘“‘ aftermath” of verses, was among his latest 
projects; and as long as he could hold a pen 
he would use it to write charming letters to 
his friends, letters which to the last retained 
their fresh feeiing and intellectual vigour. 

William Bell Scott was born at St. Leonards. 
Edinburgh, on September 12, 1811. He was 
the son of Robert Scott, the best Scottish 
engraver of his day, and the master of John 
Burnet and other celebrated pupils. Those 
who have read William Scott’s loving memoir 
of his elder brother David will know that his 
father was also a stern Calvinist, and that their 
home was one where ‘‘ merriment was but 
another name for folly.” William possessed 
probably a more serene temperament than David, 
whose strong but incomplete genius produced 
the fine designs to Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner”’; and he at all events lived long enough 
for his clear intellect to dissipate the spiritual 
gloom of his childhood. But if he attained the 
equal mind it was not without strife; and his 
cheerfulness, constant and penetrating as it 
was, had always a tinge of gravity, if not of 
sadness. Though he , tll = the depressing 
tenets of his father’s faith, he could not escape 
from the strong sense of the supernatural that 
was probably born and bred in him; and how- 
ever freshly and brightly he learnt to look upon 
men and things, he always saw them against a 
background of mystery. This tendency was 
not, perhaps, a little increased by the book 
which, in their father’s library, took the greatest 
hold of the imagination of David and himself 
—the ‘‘ Grave” of Blair, or, rather, the designs 
of Blake with which the volume was illustrated. 
No better proof can be found of the strength 
of these early tendencies than his poem of 
‘** Anthony,” old enough to have been read by 
Christopher North, nor of their permanence than 
its re-publication in the Poems of 1875, with 
the weird etching of ‘“‘ Pax Vobiseum,” after 
a design by his brother David. 

Scott was educated at the High School in 
Edinburgh, and received his first lessons in art 
from his father. He afterwards attended classes 
at the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, and in 
1832 continued his studies by drawing from the 
antique sculpture in the British Museum. He 
returned to Edinburgh, and published some of 
his earliest poems in Tait’s Magazine and a little 
brochure called The Edinburgh University 
Souvenir (1834). He settled in London in 1836, 
and in 1840 began to send pictures to London 
exhibitions. 


In the next year he sent to the British Institu- 
tion ‘‘ Bellringers and Cavaliers celebrating the 
Entrance of Charles II. into London,” and in 
1842 began his few contributions to the Royal 





Wives.” 


total of the pictures which he exhibited 
in London, the last being at the Royal 
Academy in 1869. The subjects of all were 
historical or poetical, includin ** King 
Arthur carried to the Land of Enchantment,” 
‘* The Trial of Sir William Wallace,” ‘“‘ Una and 
the Lion,’”’ and ‘“‘The Border Widow.” Scott 
was one of the artists who sent a cartoon to the 
competition in Westminster Hall in 1843 for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament; and 
though he was unsuccessful, he appears to have 
about this time attracted some attention, as he 
shortly afterwards was requested by the Board 
of Trade to undertake the establishment of the 
Government School of Art at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he remained for about twenty years. 
He then returned to London, living for a while 
at Notting Hill, and afterwards in his well- 
known house in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. It was 
in the north that he executed his most important 
work as a painter, which employed him for five 
years. This was a series of eight large pictures 
at Wallington Hall, the seat of Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, illustrating the history of the English 
Border. The decoration of the Hall was after- 
wards completed by eighteen oil pictures in the 
spandrels, which vigorously illustrated the 
ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase.” A later series of 
mural decorations, illustrating James I. of 
Scotland’s poem of ‘‘The King’s Quair,’” was 
executed at Perkill Castle, Ayrshire (the seat 
of his friend, Miss Boyd, where he died). A 
volume containing reproductions of the designs 
for these pictures was one of the artist’s last 
gifts to his friends. To the public these im- ~ 
portant works of his at Wallington and Penkill 
are little known. It is of the designs for 
Wallington that the late M. Ernest Chesneau 
wrote in his well-known work on painting in 
England : 


‘Tl y ala de beaux motifs et bien composés pour 
entrer dans les lignes de larchitecture. Mr. 
William Scott, trop peu connu méme en Angleterre, 
est assurément l’un des rares artistes anglais qui 
ont l’intelligence la plus haute de la dignité de 
Vhistoire.’’ 

William Bell Scott’s literary works were 
many and various, but they began and ended with 
poverty. His first volume of verse was Hades, 
an Ode (1838), followed by 7'he Year of the 
World (1846), and the important Poems of a 
Painter (1854). Itis, however, by hislater volumes 
that he wished to be judged as a poet—the 
carefully selected and revised Poems of 1875, 
with etchings by Mr. Alma-Tadema and him- 
self; and the Harvest Home (1882), perhaps the 
freshest and blithest volume of verses ever 
written by so olda man. But his other writ- 
ings were numerous. He was one of the con- 
tributors to the Germ, and for some years one 
of the most valued of the staff of the ACADEMY, 
and published many volumes of art criticism 
and biography. Among these the most 
important were his Memoir of David Scott (1859), 
Half-hour Lectures on Art (1861), Albert Diirer, 
his Life and Works (1869), and 7'he Little Masters, 
in the ‘‘ Great Artists” Series — 

Scott’s retirement from the school at New- 
castle did not sever his connexion with South 
Kensington. Till 1865 he remained one of their 
examiners. Nor did he aitogether abandon paint- 
ing, his last easel picture of importance being 
‘The Norns watering Ygegdrasil,” the sub- 
ject of one of his finest ballads, and of an etch- 
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ing which has been published in (we think) 
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friend of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and they had 
a mutual and strong influence on each other’s 
work. It is not here that we can estimate 
Scott’s position either as a painter or a poet; 
but this at least may be said, that amidst the 


strong currents of artistic thought and feeling | 


with which he was so long surrounded, he 
retained his individuality unimpaired. His 
poems, especially perhaps, were the pure expres- 
sion of himself, essentially unlike those of 
another man. Their sincerity and simplicity 
will probably make them outlast the work of 
many men whose reputation exceeded his in his 
lifetime, and will, at all events, ever endear 
his name to those who feel within them the beat 
of the strong and tender heart which now beats 
no more, CosMO MONKHOUSE. 


GEORGE BELL 


On Thursday, November 27, at the age of 
seventy-six, one of the truest gentlemen and 
kindest-hearted men I have ever known left 
this world in the person of the retired publisher, 
George Bell. 

Daniel Macmillan first told me of him at 
Cambridge in the year 1843, saying that he 
trusted Bell’s judgment as a bookseller and his 
uprightness as a man more than those of any 
one inthe trade; and Bell valued for Macmillan 
in his purchase of Newby’s and Stevenson’s 
businesses. Later, in London, I made George 
Bell’s acquaintance at his pretty country-house 
—as it might then be fairly called—at the top 
of Primrose Hill Road, and we soon became 
friends. His knowledge, his kindliness and 
gentleness, his desire to help all workers for 
good, made everyone respect and like him. 
He was the son of a farmer near Richmond 
in Yorkshire, and he took a keen interest in his 
Hampstead cows, pigs, pony, poultry, dogs and 
cats, as well as in his lawn, flowers, and kitchen- 
garden. Soon after his twenty-one years’ lease 
ran out, he had to move to a more urban 
residence in Hampstead Hill Gardens, and 
missed his live-stock and meadow. 

He was cautious and sound in business, averse 
to show and notoriety, and everyone trusted him. 
Besides his own large London business, with 
Bohn’s Libraries, &c., &c., he bought Deigh- 
ton’s business at Cambridge and Whitting- 
ham’s Chiswick Press. He did good service 
by issuing cheap editions of his best books. 
When I asked him how he could manage to 
issue his Aldine Poets nicely bound at 1s. 6d. a 
volume—ls. 1d. at discount prices—he said that 
he was content with a halfpenny profit on each 
volume; he knew the books were good, and he 
wanted people to read them. At my request, 
he asked Dr. Richard Morris to re-edit Chaucer’s 
Works in the Aldine Series; he re-issued his 
Keightley’s Shakspere at 2s. a volume instead of 
Gs. ; he collected into one volume at 2s. 6d. Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd’s excellent Essays on the Plays, 
and he at once agreed to publish Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr’s Handbook to Browning’s Works, 
which shewrote at my suggestion. Mr. Bell, also 
at my desire, took up the Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere, in conjunction with the New Shakspere 
Society—a book which I, alas, have so long 
delayed. He did me a great personal service 
too in connexion with our negotiations with 
the Clarendon Press for the publication of the 
Philological Society’s New English Dictionary. 
He was a great helper of the Boys’ Home in 
Regent’s Park Road, and always backed his 
clergyman in every good work in his parish. 

When I last met him at the Great Northern 
Station in August of the present year, taking 
tickets for his favourite Whitby, he looked so 
bright and happy that I hoped he had twenty 
years’ more life in him. But it was not to be. 
He has gone; and he leaves behind him no more 
genuine, no truer, and kinder-hearted man than 
he was himself, 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE December Evpositer is, perhaps, in sym- 
pathy with the season. Bright and hopeful, 
though in no bad sense rhetorical, as Prof. 
Bennett’s discourse on the Old Testament is, 
and much as one may appreciate Dr. Plummer’s 
Recollections of Déllinger, it must be said that 
Prof. Beet’s treatment of the New Testament 
teaching on future punishment, and Dr. 
Perowne’s notes on Genesis, are of a somewhat 
narrow type. We hope that when the Bishop- 
Designate of Worcester gets clear of the shoals 
in the exegesis of the early chapters of Genesis, 
he will speak out more forcibly and with more 
critical impartiality. Mr. Peyton’s affected 
style is irritating. ‘ihe Hebrew problem of 
the future,” ‘‘ An alliance in Jerusalem would 
provincialize the spiritual religion,” ‘‘ Miracles 
are a tyranny.” Not so do great theologians 
write. And what is the use of liberal generali- 
ties such as, ‘‘ We wait for a genius like that of 
John ... . agenius of distillation and unifica- 
tion.”” Why not, as Carlyle said to Stanley, 
‘“‘do the work that lies nearest to you”? 
Perhaps you will then be able to dispense with 
heaven-sent deliverers. At any rate, the 
exegesis of our Lord’s second temptation is not 
much served by Mr. Peyton’s exciting oratory. 
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MitTTHEILUNGEN aus d. k. mineralogisch-geologischen 
se Museum in Dresden, 9. Hft. 
10 M. 
_ europeae. Tom. I. Leipzig: Engel- 


Stuttgart : 


u. 

Cassel : 
Fischer. 

Ricuter, K. 
mann. 10 

Scuyeiwer, G. Die Hieracien der Westsudeten. 2. Hft. 
Hirschberg: Heilig. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Scuumann, K. Neue Untersuchungen iib. den Bliithen- 
anschluss. Leipzig: Engelmann. 20M. 

ZritLER, B. Bassin houiller et permien d’Autun et d’Epinac. 
Flore fossile. ire partie. Paris: Baudry. 
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Pretiwitz, W. Die deutsclien Bestandteile in den lettischen 
oo 1. Hft. Gottingen; Vandenhoeck. 2 M. 
40 Pf. 

Seyso_p, Ch. F. Brevis linguae Guarani grammatica, 
hispanice a P. Restivo secundum libros A. Ruiz de 
Montoya et 8. Bandini composita. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 10M. 

Tisus, A. Beitriige zur Namenkunde westfilischer Orte. 
Miinster: Regensberg. 2 M. 40 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORDER OF RUNES IN THE FUTHORK. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Dec. 1, 1890. 


I am glad to see what can be said by way 
of objection to my theory on this subject, as 
printed in the ACADEMY of November 22. 

The chief difficulty, I am told, is chrono- 
logical; and this must certainly be considered. 

Iam not sure that the Charnay brooch can 
be accurately dated; the assumption that it 
was lost on a particular occasion is hardly 
capable of proof. It is, in fact, very difficult 
to date these early finds. 

English was spoken on the continent before 
it was brought to this island. It is quite clear 
that the Northern nations acquired the runic 
alphabet at rather an early period ; and, if they 
ever came into contact with Latin civilisation 
at all, the very first piece of writing they would 
become acquainted with would be the Pater- 
noster. It does not follow that a man who came 
to hear of this prayer, and who actually learnt 
some six clauses of it, was a Christian. He 
may have been a medicine-man and a bard, who 
thought it would make a good charm, and so 
adapted it tohis purposes. It seems extraordi- 
nary that no Saxon or Angle should ever hear of 
Christian formulae, at a time when Christianity 
was well established in Britain. There was a 
British church ; and an aggressive religion, such 
as Christianity, must have early attempted to 
reach the Germanic tribes. The Goths already 
had the New Testament, and more too, in the 
fourth century; and the difficulty of supposing 
that the Saxons knew the words of the Pater- 
noster is very little greater than the difficulty 
of supposing that they had an alphabet. We 
know, too, that they acquired several Latin 
words before they came to England—viz., 
*‘ wine,” ‘‘ wick”’ (a village), ‘‘ wall,” ‘pine ” 
(punishment), ‘‘ mile,” and perhaps ‘street ”’ ; 
so that very early contact of English with Latin 
is a proved fact. 

The chronological difficulty is precisely that 
which my theory meets. For I suppose that a 
new order of the alphabet was made all at 
once, and of set purpose; the very slight 
dislocations in it which I have noticed could 
have occurred almost at the first. The opposite 
theory requires that the alphabet was shuffled 
and shifted many times over, for no reason 
whatever; and these changes, instead of being 
wrought almost in a day, would require long 
ages for their development. There is no time 
to spare for this. Let any one say how long it 
would take. This is a difficulty which has never 
been fairly mei, but has been carefully kept 
out of sight. 

We find Futhorks scratched on brooches and 
swords; but who would be so foolish as to 
scratch a mere alphabet on a sword’ Is any 
such case known’ Of course, the object was to 
safeguard the user of the sword, and such object 
could only be effected if the letters had some 
virtue. One can understand the use of 
Abracadabra, or of any nonsensical order of 
letters, if supposed to be magical; but the use 
of a mere alphabet is inexplicable, and no one 
has attempted to explain the good of it. Let 
this be considered. 

I believe that I have furnished a useful clue, 
by the help of which more may he discovered, 
but only by such as will condescend to consider 
the question apart from preconceived ideas, 
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The Anglo-Saxon poem which I mentioned 
should be looked at. Very remarkable is the 
allusion to ‘the -twigged Paternoster.” 
No one has explained this. I take it to mean 
simply the runic alphabet in a Paternoster 
order. The palm twigs are the runes them- 
selves. These were to be cut on a man’s 
sword, instead of the ‘‘ fatal marks”’ inscribed 
by fiends. The man could then pray the alpha- 
bet to protect him; or, in Kemble’s words, 
‘‘ ever let him sing when he his sword draweth, 
and joyfully pray to the palm-tree [the alpha- 
bet] that it will give him both life and hand 
[i.e., strength] when his foe cometh.” Just so, 
and what can be more explicit ? 

I have shown that the old Paternoster had 
the reading weniat instead of adueniat, as in 
the Vulgate. Similarly the Gothic version has 
simply kwimai, whereas the late Anglo-Saxon 
version of the tenth century has the compound 
té-cume. This is worth considering. 

I now leave my suggestion for experts to 
discuss. In course of time they may recognise 
its value. If not, there is no harm done. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





London: Dec. 3, 1890. 
Having seen the above letter (by the courtesy 
of the editor) when on the eve of leaving Eng- 
land for Egypt, I desire only to say that a 
careful study of Runic palaeography will, I am 
sure, convince Prof. Skeat that his views as to 
the date and place of origin of the two earliest 

Futhorks are untenable. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








ENGLISH PROSE. 
Oxford : Dee, 2, 1890. 

Mr. Freeman’s great accuracy in the use of 
titles and designations, whether of persons or 
institutions, is well known. It characterises all 
his writings, and it cannot have escaped the 
observation of anyone who is versed in historical 
literature. I have no hesitation in saying that 
in this branch of criticism, as in others, he has 
exercised a beneficial influence ; and that if the 
terminology in use among historians is more 
exact now than it was forty years ago, it is to 
him more than to any other author—I should, 
ge be nearer the truth if I said it is to 

im alone—that we are indebted for this 
sharpening of our discriminative faculties. 

I have not been newly awakened to the 
recognition of this important service by Mr. 
Freeman’s letter in last week’s ACADEMY; on 
the contrary, it has been with me a matter of 
warm and attentive interest any time these 
forty years past. If in the passage which he 
has quoted from my English Prose I have 
seemed to question the refined propriety of his 
phraseology, I must conclude that he has read it 
with less than his usual penetration: It appears 
to me, as I refer to the place in my book, that 
the spontaneous tribute which I have written 
above, though not explicitly premised on the 
page, is all there by implication, and surrounds 
the paragraph like an atmosphere. What 
importance could be supposed to attach to the 
fact that an author prefers ‘‘ cathedral church ” 
to ‘‘ cathedral,” unless in the background there 
looms the premise, unrecited because notorious, 
that the terminology of that particular author 
merits more than ordinary attention? And 
how, but with this general presupposition, 
could I have said, in the words next after Mr. 
Freeman’s quotation, as follows (the point is 
the tendency of adjectives to pass into the con- 
dition of substantives) ?— 

‘*The tendency is too strong to be checked by the 
hand of any one author; it may even be doubted 
whether an Academy could control it.’’ 

Iwill not, however, contend that this reference 
of mine to Mr. Freeman’s diction is quite fault- 
less and incapable of amendment. Perhaps I 


ought not to have said that he showed a dis- 
position to resist a natural tendency of language; 
it would perhaps have corresponded better to 
the data i? I had said that, in certain vases, he 
made a stand against the excesses of this 
tendency. More concession than this I cannot 
make; I cannot feign a compliance with the 
notion that any author can contract himself out 
of the liability to be criticized on the basis of 
general tendencies, however little he may 
himself be conscious of his relation to them. 

So far in self-defence; I will now carry the 
war a little way into the enemy’s country. I 
half wish that Mr. Freeman would extend that 
scrupulosity which has operated so benefically 
on the political vocabulary—that he would, I 
say, extend it to the more familiar regions of 
ethical criticism. Why should he leave on his 
readers’ minds, impressed with all the weight of 
his authority, the idea that my English Prose is 
a work that deals in ‘‘rebuke”’? I doubt if it 
would be possible to cite asingle place where I 
have assumed that uttitude towards any author. 
If ever I felt that the necessary criticism might 
commit me to such an appearance, I have in 
that case given the quotation without reference. 
There is but one place, I think, in which, with 
due regard to choice of expression, ‘‘ rebuke ” 
can be charged upon me; and there it is not 
personal, but general and abstract. It is where 
T had incidental occasion to glance for a moment 
at that vice and poison of literature to which I 
will not here, in a context responsive to a 
friend, so much as give a name. 

J. EARLE 








THE MONARCHICAL SPIRIT IN FRANCE. 
Autun: Nov. 26, 1890. 

Some readers of the ACADEMY may perhaps 
remember that a few months ago, dpropos 
of Mr. Hurlbert’s book on Contemporary 
France, in which he said that it is still mon- 
archical, I said it was not, but that the true 
monarchical spirit was extinct in France. One 
of your contributors supported Mr. Hurlbert, 
principally on the ground that the French 
Republic was not national. It is of no use 
simply to oppose one affirmation to another, so 
I let the matter drop. My impression that the 
monarchical sentiment is dead in France is 
gained from intercourse with French mon- 
archists themselves, who seem to have no 
respect for the hereditary principle, which is 
the only safe foundation for monarchy. My 
view (this is my reason for recurring to the 
subject) has lately been very vigorously con- 
firmed by the Bishop of Annecy in these 
words :— 

‘* Si esprit monarchique subsiste parmi nous, la 
monarchie est possible, et l’on peut travailler 4 son 
rétablissement. Si l’esprit monarchique a disparu 
et complétement, la monarchie est impossible, et 
c’est se condemner a une entreprise sans issue que 
de s’efforcer de la faire revivre. 

** Qu’est ce donc que l’esprit monarchique ? 

C’est le sentiment qu’il y a et qu’il doit y avoir 
dans le pays une souverainté, je ne dis pas un 
gouvernement mais une souverainté ;—c’est le 
sentiment que cette souverainté appartient a 
une famille comme une maison appartient 4 une 
famille, et que les conditions de propriété et de 
transmission de cette souveraint¢ sont exactement 
les mémes que pour la propri¢té et la transmission 
de tous les autres biens. 

** Tel est esprit monarchique. I] a exist¢é, en 
France, autant et plus peut-¢ctre qu’en toute autre 
contrée de l’Europe. Subsiste-t-il encore? Non. 

‘¢ Sil n’y a plus en France ni esprit monarchique, 
ni méme trace de cet esprit, comment une mon- 
archie pourrait-elle étre rétablie ?”’ 

It cannot be fairly said that the tendency of 
men in democracies to group themselves under 
some able leader, some Gambetta, Parnell, or 
Gladstone, is due to the monarchical sentiment. 





The essence of that sentiment is the acceptance 


of the heir as master whether he has capacity or 
not. When the monarchica) principle is dying, 
the monarch may be dismissed for an un- 
popular law or a lost battle; and when it is 
dead, the heir of the dethroned monarch does 
not succeed to him, the people hesitate and look 
about, having a preference for this or that 
prince, as if there could be any question about 
the next ruler when the heir is living. This is 
what we mean when we say that the monarchi- 
cal principle is dead in France ; we are thinking 
of that kind of sovereignty which goes without 
question to the next heir. For example, the 
King of France is Don Jaime; and if the 
monarchical principle were alive, he would be 
on the throne. But of so-called monarchists 
some look to the Count of Paris, some to the 
Duke of Orleans, others would rather have the 
Duke of Aumale, some think of one Bonaparte, 
some of another, and many would be ready to 
accept the despotic authority of any General 
who could destroy Parliamentary Government. 
All this is not the religion of monarchy: it is 
political free-thinking. 

Mr. Hurlbert contended that the Republic 
was not national. Of course, in a country 
divided as France is, no Government can be 
national in the sense of having universal support; 
but the Republic is strong enough to live and 
to maintain both order and liberty. The asser- 
tion that the Republic had a small numerical 
majority at the last general elections has an- 
appearance of truth, but is in reality fallacious, 
because the reactionary candidates did not 
venture to present themselves openly as enemies 
of existing institutions. They presented them- 
selves as friends of order, and the followers of 
General Boulanger entitled themselves Repub- 
licans. The popularity of the President has 
been called monarchical; but this is inaccurate, 
as no one thinks of making the headship of the 
State hereditary in his family. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 








THE SOURCE OF A CHAUCER SIMILE. 
University College, Durham: Nov. 30, 1890, 

Under the above heading, in the ACADEMY of 
November 29, a reference is given to Sozomen’s 
History. But the fountain from which Chaucer’s 
comparison of the monk with the fish (Prol. 
179-81) sprung can be found even earlier. It 
occurs in the Life of Antony attributed to 
Athanasius, which, even if not by him, is con- 
temporary, and therefore not later than A.D. 
373. By Athanasius, Antony’s words are given 
as follows : 


Zraceye wh SivacOa xpoviley per’ aitav, kal mapa- 
Selyuars xaplerts Tovrov EweiWe Adywv * Sowep of ixObes 
eyxpoviCovres tH Enpa vii TeAcuTaaw * ob rws of povaxol 
Bpadivovres weO’ Suwy wat wap’ dyuiv évdiarplBovres 
exrvovra (Vita Antonii, c. 85). 

H. ELLERSHAW. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Dec. 7,4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ Liberia,” 

by Mr. E. B. Gudgeon. om 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Principles and Politics,” by 
Mr. A. W. Hutton. 

Mownpay, Dec. 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Heat of 

the Moon and the Stars,” by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Gaseous 
Tiluminants,” ILL., by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. , 

8 p.m. Library Association: ‘‘ The Battersea Public 
Libraries,’ by Mr. Inkster. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Explorations in Alas 
and North-West British Columbia,’”’ by Mr. H. W. 
Seton-Karr. 

Tvrspay, Dec. 9,3 p.m. British Museum: “ History of the 
Literature of Babylonia, II., The First Semitic Period,’’ 
by Mr. G. Bertin. : 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘The New Chittravati 
Bridge, Madras Railway,” by Mr. E. W. Stoney. | 

8 p.m. Colonial titute: ‘The Aborigines of 
Australia,” by Mr. Edward Greville. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological : “‘ An Apparent Paradox 
in Mental Evolution,” by the Hon. Lady Welby; 
* Patterns of Fingermarks,’”’ by Mr. Francis Galton. 





Wepyespay, Dec. 10, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Electric 
Lighting Progress in London,” by Mr. F. Bailey. 
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Wepyespay, Dec. 10,8 p.m. Geological: ‘* Water-worn and 
Pebble-worn Stones from the Apron of the Severn Com- 
missioners’ Weir erected across the River at Holt Fleet 
about eight miles above Worcester,’? by Mr. H. J. 
Marten; ‘The Physical Geology of Tennessee and ad- 
joining Districts in the United States of America,” by 
Prof. E. Hull; ‘Certain Ornithosaurian and Dino- 
saurian Remains,” by Mr. R. Lydekker. _ 

Tuurspay, Dee. 11, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Our 
Commercial Relations with China,” by Prof. R. K. 
Douglas. : 7 

8p.m. Mathematical: “‘The Extension to Matrices 
of any Order of the Quaternion Symbols § and V,” by 
Dr. Taber; “The Reversion of Partial Differential 
Expressions with two —3 TT and two Dependent 
Variables,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott; “The Flexion of a 
Thin Elastic Shell under Pressure,” by Mr. A. B. Basset ; 
* Newton’s Classification of Cubic Curves,’ by Mr. 
W. W. R. Ball; “‘Steiner’s Poristic Systems of Spheres,” 
by Prof. Mathews. . 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: 
Meeting. ‘ 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. _ ; . 

Fripay, Dec. 12, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘ Experiments with 
Selenium Cells,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell; ‘* Electro- 
lysis,” and “ Alternating Current Condensers,” by Mr. 
James Swinburne. 


Annual General 


8p.m. New Shakspere: “The History of ‘Henry 
VITL.,’” by Mr. W. G. Boswell-Stone. 

8p.m. Ruskin: ‘ Ruskin’s Teaching, and Present- 

day Movements and Tendencies,” by Mr. Phythian. 


SCIENCE. 


Maximiani Elegiae. Ad fidem codicis Eton- 
ensis recensuit et emendauit M. 
Petschenig. (Berlin: Calvary.) 


Tunis little work of thirty-seven octavo pages 
forms part of the eleventh volume of Berliner 
Studien. It is, however, to be obtained 
separately, and from every point of view 
should command a large sale. It contains 
the text of Maximianus’ Elegies as based on 
the best MS., at Eton; a brief apparatus 
criticus ; short explanatory notes explaining 
the editor’s view of the readings he has 
adopted ; and an excellent and quite exhaus- 
tive index of the words, usages, and con- 
structions of Maximianus. 

The present writer has a peculiar pleasure 
in calling attention to M. Petschenig’s 
edition of the Elegies. In 1878 the Eton 
MS. was sent to the Bodleian for me to 
examine ; and I then made a careful collation 
of its readings with the text as given in the 
Gryphian edition of Catullus Tibullus and 
Propertius (1553), where the Elegies are, as 
was usual then, ascribed to Cornelius Gallus. 
Some years later I collated four other MSS., 
two in the Bodleian, two in the British 
Museum. Dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
corrections of Biihrens in the fifth volume of 
his Poetae Latini Minores (pp. 316-348), 
I studied the diction and metre of Maxi- 
mianus in contrast and connexion with 
the Fables of Avianus; for not only are 
the two poets constantly found in the 
same MSS., but the time at which they 
wrote—Maximianus after 500 a.p., Avianus 
perhaps in the preceding century—makes it 
natural to compare them, especially as com- 
posers of elegiacs. The results of my re- 
searches were published in the American 
Journal of Philology, v. 1-15, 145-163. M. 
Petschenig has availed himself of these 
articles in preparing his edition. 

The Eton MS. is written in Lombard 
letters, and is for that reason alone worth 
careful study. It is often difficult to read, 
which perhaps accounts for discrepancies in 
the collations of it. I have noted more than 
one or two places in which my own colla- 
tion differs from that of the Austrian editor. 
Some things, too, he has omitted. 

Readers of the new edition will greet M. 
Petschenig’s editorial labours with various 
feelings. It is a great point to have the 





best MS. exhibited with} faithfulness and 
accuracy. It is a great point to have an 
editor whose knowledge of the Latin poetry 
of the epoch is considerable. M. Petsche- 
nig’s edition of Corippus attests his com- 
petence from at least one point of view. 

But I must raise my protest against 
an assumption which underlies this new 
Maximianus—I mean that the earliest 
MS. represents therefore the only safe 
tradition: that when very gross violations 
of prosody are found in this MS., it is to 
be followed notwithstanding as the one sure 
guide; that any other readings are inter- 
polated and valueless. In Z/. v. 57 the 
first ¢ of wirilia is made long. This is a 
violation of prosody so gross as to be, in 
my judgment, almost, if not quite, im- 
possible. Petschenig retains it, simply as 
found in the Eton MS., and does not even 
mention the reading of two MSS. of the 
highest excellence, both in the Bodleian, 
Auct. 5, 6 and Bodl. 38, flagrantia. Yet 
this reading is supported by the immediately 
following zynis in v. 59, and is, I cannot but 
believe, far more likely to be right than the 
other, which Petschenig alone of editors has 
the courage to retain. Because senectiis péda- 
gogus uerécundia siréniis Ulixés are admitted 
by a writer of the sixth century, it in no 
way follows that he would go to the extrava- 
gance of wirtla. Similar is the case of 
ciligant in i. 129. Petschenig accepts this 
(here, with all MSS. that I have seen) as 
right. Yet caligine occurs i. 149, and 
uacillant is a correction as metrically satis- 
factory as slight palaeographically ; though, 
of course, Maximianus may have written 
some other word. 

To take another case, Z/. i. 271-2 are 
thus given in the Eton MS. : 

** Fracta diu rabidi compescitur ira leonis 

Lentaque per senium aspera tigris erit.’’ 
For aspera most MSS. give caspia, or, as my 
Bodleian Auct. 5, 6 presents it, capsida. 
All editors before Petschenig (many of 
them, it is true, with no knowledge of the 
Eton codex) give caspia ; Petschenig retains 
aspera — wrongly, I cannot but believe, 
though different readers will form different 
opinions on the matter. Yet, with a strange 
inconsistency, our editor changes diu to die, 
apparently ignorant of the fact that a pre- 
cisely similar use of d’w is found in Manilius, 
iv. 823—Mutantur sed cuncta diu, where the 
same correction die has been proposed. This 
passage naturally leads to another, where a 
similar question of hiatus at the end of the 
first half of the pentameter is raised by the 
Eton MS. i. 159, 160: 


** Esse libet saturum: saturum mox esse pigebit, 
Praestat ut abstineam ; abstinuisse nocet.’’ 


Abstineas, Bodl. 38, assigned by Mr. Falconer 
Madan to the eleventh or twelfth century. 
These are the only two cases of such penta- 
metrical hiatus in Maximianus. In both 
cases Petschenig retains the reading of £7. 
In both, MSS. of first-rate authority give a 
different reading. 

Hence, as the assumption on which this 
new recension is based has to be proved ; as, 
further, on examination of £7. it is found in 
several cases to be wrong, where other MSS. 
are right, I cannot accept this recension as 
ina way final, Least of all can I accept 





M. Petschenig’s corrections. Many of them 
I believe to be quite wide of the mark, not 
a few completely wrong. 

Rosrnson Exus. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ZODIACAL CRAB. 
Barton-on-Humber : Nov. 22, 1890. 

Referring to my former letter on this subject 
(AcADEMY, February 21, 1885), and to Prof. 
Lacouperie’s interesting letter on the Baby- 
lonian and Chinese Zodiacs (‘bid., October 11, 
1890), I would call attention to certain points 
connected with the Akkadian name of the 
Crab-month. 

Prof. Lacouperie gives ‘‘ III. A crab ? LAMGA 
or NAMGARU”; Strassmaier (Astronomisches aus 
Babylon, 1889) reads nangaru, and the con- 
nected form nayar (‘‘ workman”’) is, according 
to Mr. Sayce, ‘‘probably a dialectic form of 
Lamga [= Semitic Lamex]...a name of the 
Man-god ” (Leligion of the Ancient Babylonians, 
p- 186, note). There is certainly a remarkable 
mythological connexion between the Moon and 
the Crab, and Cancer is, astrologically, ‘‘ the 
House of the Moon”’: but I see no reason why 
we should not read the form in question (vide 
Sayce, Syl. No. 95) as As. pulukku, ‘‘ division,” 
and Jensen (Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 1890, 
p. 311) writes: “(P)bulukku = Krebs?” As, 
however, the zodiacal names are Sumero-Akka- 
dian, we must endeavour to ascertain the Ak. 
equivalent of the As. pulukku, which word the 
Akkadai borrowed in the form pulug. This 
Ak. equivalent is xas, “to cut,” ‘‘ division” 
(Mr. Sayce kindly corrected my copy of his 
Syllabary as follows: ‘‘ Ak. khas, As. khasu = 
pulukhu’’), which reappears in the Osmanli and 
Uigur kes-mak, ‘“‘to cut”; the Magyar ies, 
‘‘ knife,” and in many other allied forms. 

That pulukku does not mean “crab,” but 
“division,” may be further illustrated by a 
parallel case. The Hindu astronomical writer, 

Jaraha-Mihira, circa A.D. 500, renders the 
Greek names for the signs by the following 
forms: Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Kulira, &c. 
Here Kulira is not a Hindu variant of Karkinos, 
as Kriya is of Krios, &c., but stands for 
Kolouros, ai «éaovpn (‘the colures”’) being, 
according to Proklos, the two great circles 
passing through the solstitial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn, so that Kolowros is an equivalent 
of Karkinos (‘‘the Crab”). Hence it is quite 
possible that xas, ‘‘division’’= the solstitial 
colure, and is used instead of the sign-name, 
in the same way as Kolowros; and, further, that 
this Euphratean usage caused the Greek usage 
which we find in Proklos. On the Black 
Obelisk Shalmaneser calls himself ‘‘ King of all 
the 4 zones of the Sun,” which may, perhaps, 
refer to the 4 equal parts, marking the 4 
seasons into which the ecliptic, ‘‘the sun- 
path,” is divided by the equinoctial and sol- 
stitial colures. The Chinese sign shows, it 
seems, ‘‘an unknown beast,” possibly like the 
‘nondescript scorpion-crocodile-crab,” men- 
tioned in my former letter. On the stone of 
Nebuchadnezzar I. a kind of Turtle-crab 
appears side by side with his brother the 
Scorpion. The Crab, and also another Baby- 
lonian emblem, the Bee (vide Cullimore, Oriente! 
Cylinders, Nos. 117, 129), were both connected 
with the lunar and Hittite Artemis Ephesia, 
whose chief priest was styled Essén (‘“‘ the 
King-bee ”’), the Moon herself being also called 
a Bee (Porphyry, Peri tou tén Numph. Ant. 8); 
and what I stated respecting the connexion 
between the 4th Sign, the Crab, and the 4th 
Tablet of the Gilgames Cycle, which treats of 
the Storm-god Khumbaba (Kombabos in 
Lucian), receives a curious illustration from 
a gem given by Montfaucon (T. i., pt. ii., 
pl. 154, fig. 14), which bears on the obverse a 
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large Crab, and on the reverse BAPXA (= Heb. 
Barak, “‘Lightning”), while another (ibid., 
fig. 11) bears a Thunderbolt and a Bee (Heb. 
Deborah). The Thunderbolt is often alluded to 
on the monuments as a special weapon of Bel 
Merédax, and both Crab and Bee bear a 
certain resemblance in form to the conventional 
Thunderbolt of later times. There may be also 
a play on words. 

Apropos of Gilgames (ACADEMY, November 8, 
1890, p. 421), Hercher in his edition of Aelian, 
1864, reads Zevnxépos (not Sakkhoras) and 
Tiayapyos, I find from Mr. Sayce that a variant 
reading is ’Evnxépos, which I would identify 
with the Luéchods of Alex. Polyhistor. As 
Gilgames is, in the tale in Aelian, the 
grandson of Euéxoros, and Euéchods is the 
first Babylonian king after the Deluge, we thus 
obtain an idea of the (legendary) time between 
Gilgames and Zisusru (Xisouthros), the Deluge- 
hero. 


RoBERT Brown, JUN. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 19.) 
Pror. T. McK. Hucues, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff exhibited a recently-dis- 
covered fragment of an unknown book printed by 
John Lettou, on which he made the following 
remarks :—John Lettou was the first printer in 
London, and may be classed in some ways apart 
from all other English printers. The works of 
Caxton, thanks to Mr. Blades and Mr. Bradshaw, 
have been fully chronicled ; but Lettou has re- 
ceived no notice. Mr. Bradshaw, who of all others 
could have given us information, has left few notes 
on this printer, so that such information as I can 
give you (and very meagre it is) comprises all that 
is known at present on the subject. Lettou com- 
menced to print in London in 1480, and began his 
career with three editions of John Kendale’s In- 
dulgence, asking for temporal assistance, and pro- 
mising spiritual reward, to such as would fight at 
the siege of Rhodes against the Turks. Caxton 
was the first to issue this Indulgence, but his 
edition was printed in a large ragged type which 
he used for English books. Lettou followed with his 
edition in a small, neat, compact type much more 
suitable for Indulgences; and it was probably this 
competition which caused Caxton to cast his 
smaller type. Apart from these Indulgences, 
Lettou only printed two books, (1) Antonius 
Andrew’s Commentary on part of Aristotle (1480), 
and (2) Thomas Wallensis upon the Psalms (1481) ; 
but we have evidence in the two leaves exhibited 
this afternoon, lately found in Corpus Christi 
College, that a third book issued from his press, 
probably in 1481. The rarity of Lettou’s produc- 
tions is extraordinary. Of the Antonius Andree 
of 1480, one perfect and three imperfect copies are 
known. The perfect copy is in Sion College, and 
has only remained perfect owing to parts having 
been misbound. Of the Wallensis, only two perfect 
copies are known, in the University Library and 
the Bodleian. Of the Indulgences:—Of one 
edition one copy is known, which is in the British 
Museum : the other two editions are known only 
from fragments, used to line the quires of a Bible 
printed by Nicholas Géltz, of Céln, but bound by 
Lettou, discovered by Mr. Bradshaw in the 
library of Jesus College. There are two 
things to be noted about Lettou. His methods 
of work are very different from those of his 
contemporaries. He used a type quite distinct 
from, and opposed in character to, any English xv. 
cent. type; and so little is this type known that it 
is quite possible that there are other books printed 
by him which have escaped notice. The type is 
a close copy of that used by Moravus at Naples, 
and by Christopher Arnoldus at Venice. Dibdin 
calls Lettou’s work very careless and slovenly, and 
the appearance of his type very rude; but it is 
really far in advance of any other English printer 
of the time, and shows that he must have had 
some experience before he settled in England. 
Leittou was also a bookbinder, as most printers then 
were ; but only two specimens of his work are 
known. Onc is in the Bodleian ; the other, belong- 





ing to Jesus College, is now here. After 1482 
Lettou ceased printing by himself, and went into 
partnership with W. de Machlinia; from this 
press six books were issued. About 1484 Lettou 
disappeared, and W. de Machlinia printed in 
future alone. We know nothing about Lettou 
except what we leatn from his books. He would 
seem from his name to have been a Frenchman, 
and he was assisted with money by a merchant 
named W. Wilcock. There are exhibited to-day, 
(1) Fragments of the Indulgences ; (2) A leaf of the 
Ant. Andrez of 1480 ; (3) acopy of the Wallensis of 
1481; and (4) the two leaves of the unknown book 
from Corpus. So then you have before you 
specimens of all Lettou’s known productions— 
Mr. Wood observed, with regard to the subject 
matter of these fragments, that the book of which 
they formed part was not the ‘‘ Regulae, Constitu- 
tiones et Ordinafiones,’’ or Rules of Procedure of 
the Roman Chancery, but a collection of Canonico- 
legal forms for use in ecclesiastical courts, and 
containing blanks for the filling in of names of 
persons and places. The words ‘‘ Jo. officialis 
Coloniensis,’’ which appear on one of the forms 
produced, seem to indicate that this book of forms 
was intended for use in the Province of Cologne. 
It is, therefore, probable that these fragments 
were printed by Lettou before he came to England 
(cire. 1480), and that they were most likely 
printed at Cologne. If this supposition be 
correct, it is interesting as giving a little 
additional glimpse at Lettou’s history, as well 
as showing us a fragment of work done elsewhere 
than in London.—Prof. Middleton exhibited a 
large signet in the form of a very massive silver 
thumb-ring, English work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which he described as follows: On the bezel, 
which is octagonal in shape, are, deeply incised, 
the initials M D, probably for ‘‘ Mater Dei.’’ Over 
the letters is a crown, and round them are three 
small ornamental branches. On the inside of the 
ring, extending all round the hoop, is the follow- 
ing inscription : 


>4OGA.OHORA .OGVM 


a meaningless combination of letters, such as often 
occur on mediaeval rings, but having a supposed 
cabalistic or magical virtue. Inscriptions of this 
class are often derived from Hebrew words, in a 
highly-blundered. form, through repeated copying 
and recopying. The ring is a very fine and well- 
preserved example of mediaeval jewellery. It has 
been first cast, and then the device and letters have 
been cut on it. On one of the shoulders of the 
ring is a minute star, probably a maker’s mark— 
Mr. J. W. Clark exhibited an embroidered canopy, 
on which he commented as follows: The canopy 
which I have the pleasure of exhibiting to the 
society this afternoon is said by tradition to have 
been carried over Queen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her visit to the University in 1564. Nichols 
prints two accounts in English of this visit. The 
writer of what I will term the first account, after 
describing her progress on horseback to the west 
door of King’s College Chapel, and the speech 
of the public orator, says: ‘‘ Then she alighted 
from her horse, and asking of what degree every 
doctor was, offered her hand to be kissed. And 
then four of the principal doctors, viz., Edmund 
Hawford,8.T.P., Master of Christ’s College, and 
at that time Vice-Chancellor; Andrew Perne, 
S.T.P., Master of Peter House; John Porie, 
Master of Corpus Christi College; and Francis 
Newton, 8.T.P., bearing a canopy, she, under the 
same, entered into the church, and kneeled down 
at the place appointed, between the two doors 
north and south ; the Lady Strange bearing the 
traine: and al] the other ladies followed in their 
degrees. After a short service at a temporary 
lectern erected between the north and south doors 
of the antechapel, the Queen proceeded, under the 
canopy, to her ‘ travys’ on the south side of the 
quire, between the stalls and the east end; and 
when evening service was over, the canopy was 
again used to conduct her through the north 
vestry tothe Provost’s lodging, then between the 
Chapel and the street. On the following day, 
Sunday, ‘the Queene’s Mati¢ with her nobilitie, 
came to the King’s Colledge chapel about 1x" of 
the clock in the morning, under a canopie carried 
by four doctors’; and at the end of the service 
the canopy was again used to conduct her to 
the Provost’s lodging. The first account adds 





‘ the footmen as their fee claimed [the canopy]; 
and it was redeemed for £3 6s. 8d.’ ‘The 
second account states the matter more fully: 
‘the Queen’s footmen challenged the canopy, as 
a duty for delivering of the bedills staves. ‘They 
required, in like manner, for the mace of the 
town a certain fee for redeeming thereof; the 
town gave them xlti¢ shillings.’ The delivery of 
uhe bedell’s staves is thus described: On the 
Queen’s arrival at the west door of King’s College 
Chapel ‘the three squire bedills’ staffes were 
offered unto har Matic by M° Secretary, and forth- 
with delivered to him, and soe to the bedills 
againe.’ The canopy, which had evidently been 
provided by King’s College, was redeemed by 
them; for the Mundum Book of 1564, under the 
heading expense facte super adventum domine Regine, 
has the following entry : 


Item paid to y° Queenes Footmen ° 
for their fee for ye canabye wych 
was carried over the queene’s 
maiestie 


iijli, vj. viija.” 


It may be conjectured that the canopy was given 
by King’s College to the University, for it was 
preserved, until last June, in the University 
Library, where it was fixed to the ceiling of the 
music-room. Mr. Cooper (Annals, ii. 192, note) 
says ‘‘ the canopy was long preserved in the schools, 
and afterwards in the registrary’s office.” It is 
well known that the schools, as the university 
building, were used from very early times as a 
picture gallery and a museum, and it was natural 
that an historical relic such as the canopy before 
us should be kept there. When the registry was 
removed it remained behind, and I think that it 
was fixed in the place I mentioned by the care of 
Mr. Bradshaw. It has now been deposited in the 
Museum of Archaeology by a resolution of the 
Syndics of the Library. It measures 12 ft. by 5 ft. 
A strip of red velvet, 10in. wide, divides it into 
two equal parts. This is crossed by a second strip 
of the same width, so that it consists of four 
quarters. The material appears to be silk, crossed 
by threads of gold. An elaborate pattern is still 
faintly discernable on the silk, portions of which 
were further enriched by raised velvet pile, which 
has now worn off. The places, however, to which 
it was attached can still be readily distinguished 
by the threads hanging from them. At the 
crossing of the two strips of velvet are the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth, England and France woven 
quarterly, supported by a lion (?) andadragon. The 
other devices, of which there are twelve in the 
length and eight in the width, are the portcullis 
crowned, and rose of five petals in two rows, also 
crowned. The canopy, when we first received it, 
was thickly encrusted with dirt and torn in places. 
Baron von Hiigel and I washed it with soap and 
water, and under the Baron’s care it has been 
place in a frame, so that the least damaged portions 
are before the public. 





Currton Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Saturday, 
Nov. 22.) 
Miss Fiorence Henrapatn, president, in the chair. 
—Mrs. Meyrick Heath read a paper on ‘‘ Literary 
Partnerships.’? In the case of a work issued by 
two authors, there must always be much specula- 
tion as to the nature of the partnership; and the 
inquiry is as fascinating as it is fruitless. Partner- 
ships of this kind are only found among drama- 
tists and novelists, who both draw from the 
imagination. One would think that on graver 
subjects it would be easier to agree; but to be 
absolutely at one in directing the steps of creatures 
of the imagination must require almost super- 
human tolerance. However, we do not lack in 
our own century abundant evidence of the happiest 
results of joint authorship; and in the case of 
Messrs. Besant and Rice we have, by the death of 
the latter, been allowed some decided, if negative, 
evidence of the way in which the woik was divided. 
The equally delightful novels of Erckmann- 
Chatrian furnish as good an instance of the simul- 
taneous working of two separate minds on a 
common subject, and quite recently we have had the 
literary conjunction of Mr. Rider Haggard and 
Mr. Andrew Lang. The Elizabethan dramatists 
were fond of joining forces; but most of the 
partnerships were fleeting and brief, with the ex- 
ception of that between Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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Tn their case it would seem that Fletcher supplied 
most of the comedy, Beaumont the graver and more 
refined portions. From the hints which have been 
given of their respective powers, we are able to 
judge somewhat of the nature of the literary 
partnership. Between them they possessed very 
nearly all the requisites of a perfect writer of 
dramas. We may imagine Fletcher the originator, 
his exuberant wit and fancy literally running 
away with him; and Beaumont, with the better 
taste and judgment, pruning him down, culling 
what was fittest, rejecting what was extravagant, 
refining and arranging the raw material.—Miss 
Louisa Mary Davies in a paper entitled ‘‘In the 
Woods with Fletcher, Jonson, and Milton,’ 
compared and contrasted ‘‘ The Faithful Shepher- 
dess,’’ ‘* The Sad Shepherd,’’ and ‘‘ Comus.’’ The 
theatre of thestory, and the machinery by which the 
intracacies of the various plots are evolved are the 
same in each; and, if Jonson’s fragment had been 
finished, each would probably have turned out to 
be an apotheosis of Purity. But, in carrying out 
this laudable idea, the differences of method and 
touch are so clearly accentuated as to suggest 
contrast rather than comparison. The differences 
exist iu the style, and perhaps, if possible, even 
more in that subtle essence which is the spirit of 
the works, and which would probably resolve 
itself into the nature of the writer himself. 
Fletcher’s style, as illustrated in ‘‘ The Faithful 
Shepherdess,’’ is indisputably graceful; but at 
times it carries that virtue to the point of insipi- 
dity. Sometimes, however, he is full of charm, as 
in a few lines in the priest’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn.”’ 
Ben Jonson pitches his tune in a very different 
key. From various circumstances his life had a 
distinctly seamy side. 

‘The ups and downs, and buffets andcrowns’”’ 
which his portion in the bricklayer’s yard, in the 
camp, on the stage, in the prison, in the very 
shadow of the pillory and gallows, and in the 
parlour of the ‘‘ Mermaid’’ found him and left him 
pre-eminently a man ; and though not all he wrote 
bespeaks a man at his best, yet in this fragment, 
‘*The Sad Shepherd,’’ are to be found some lines 
equalling in vigour and beauty anything he ever 
wrote. The Lament of Aeglamour, with which it 
opens, is full of exquisite delicacy, while the 
description of the witch’s dimble is a fine example 
of his power, and there are many instances of the 
picturesqueness of the poet’s style and the w~=.der- 
ful harmony between his tho»ght~and language. 
In ‘‘Comus”’ the reader seems to be visiting 
another climatc. The clear shining of Milton’s 
poetry is the lustre of the diamond, produced 
solely by the clearing away of every obstacle to 
the showing forth of the essential glory within. In 
each of these pieces we have the writer’s ideal 
of womanly purity; but it may be said that the 
virtue which the three poets magnify repels in the 
first, chills in the second, and allures only in the 
third.—Miss Florence Herapath read ‘‘ A General 
Survey of ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ ’”’ 
showing that the play abounded in racy humour, 
pregnant wit, smart repartee, and good-humoured 
satire. The authors show a wide knowledge of 
human nature and a thorough mastery of English 
diction. Prose and verse alternate in quick 
succession, each having its own peculiar force, and 
each being used with telling effect. The prologue 
declares with a trumpet-like announcement the 
cndeavour to maintain purity of thought and 
language, and this lofty tone is well kept through- 
out. If an analysis of Merrythought’s songs be 
made, it will be found that, irregular as they are, 
they are capable of metrical classification, and 
each of them is appropriate to the subject in hand. 
That the writers were also capable of better 
things in verse than mere catch-dogegrel, however 
witty, is shown by the dirge, which carries us away 
in real sympathy, and by the final tuneful song. 
The play well deserves the ‘‘patience and 
countenance”? of all serious students of the drama 
contemporary with Shakspere. — Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths read a paper on ‘“‘The Play-Allusions in 
‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’’ which 
include references to lost dramas such as those 
dealing with the legend of Whittington, the Story 
of Queen Eleanor with the Rearing of London 
Bridge upon Woolsacks, and the Bold Beauchamps. 
The first of these was entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers on February 8, 1605. Of the second, 





relating to the times of Henry II., and of the 
third, undoubtedly celebrating the prowess of some 
member of the Warwick family, no information 
could be given. The Life and Death of Sir 
Thomas Gresham with the Building of the Royal 
Exchange was probably an early form of Part IT. 
of Heywood’s play of ‘‘If you know not me, you 
know nobody,’’ published in 1605. The ‘‘ Jane 
Shore ’’ which the citizen’s wife was once nearly 
seeing was probably one or both of the parts of 
Heywood’s ‘‘ Edward IV.’”’ Some details of these 
plays were given, and of ‘‘ Mucedorus,’’ 
‘*Jeronimo,’”? and ‘‘The Four ’Prentices of 
London,”’’ all alluded to in the play. 








FINE ART. 
TWO BOOKS ON ROMAN ARCHES. 


LT’ Are de Triomphe de Salonique. Par K.-F. 
Kinch (Paris: Nilsson ; London: David Nutt). 
The valuable and handsomely illustrated mono- 
graph, though written in French and published 
at Paris, is the work of a Danish scholar, who 
seems to have spent some years in exploration 
in the Levant, as an archaeological student on 
the Carlsberg trust. The result does equal 
credit to the author, to those who selected him 
for the task, and to the printing press and 
photographic establishment of Copenhagen. 
The Roman arch at Salonica is the only relic of 
antiquity at that town which has survived to 
this day—if, indeed, it has survived the great 
fire of the present autumn, which consumed 
the mosque of St. Sophia. Hitherto it seems 
to have attracted strangely little attention from 
archaeologists, perhaps because it bears no in- 
scription and possesses no history. Of early 
travellers, Stuart assigned it to Theodosius, 
Pococke to the Antonines; but later opinion 
has connected it with the name of Constantine. 
This date was apparently not very far from the 
truth ; for M. Kinch here adduces irrefragable 
evidence from the bas-reliefs to prove that the 
arch was erected iz the closing decade of the 
third ecxniury, when Diocletian, Maximian, 
zierius, and Constantius jointly shared the 
purple, and that the occasion of its erection was 
to commemorate the victories of Galerius over 
the Persians in 298. Of the details of this 
campaign hardly anything is preserved to us by 
historians ; but M. Kinch shows that all that 
is known fits in with his interpretation of the 
sculptures. The use that he makes of numis- 
matic evidence is particularly effective ; and his 
detection of the words wérayos riypis seems 
to be decisive. Another interesting point is his 
explanation of the ‘‘ Dacian” costume of the 
Roman soldiers (shown by a comparison with 
Trajan’s column) by the facts that Galerius him- 
self was a Dacian, and that his fellow-country- 
men formed a large part of his army. We have 
only summarised the results of M. Kinch’s 
researches. He deals exhaustively with every 
one of the bas-reliefs, which (he remarks) 
exhibit two different styles of sculpture ; and 
he has attempted a reconstruction of the original 
arch, which has a larger span than any other 
Roman arch known to us, that at Aosta coming 
next. He also excavated the base of the 
structure, where the surface of the ground had 
considerably risen, and thus ascertained that 
there are no buried sculptures or inscriptions. 
The work concludes with ten plates, including 
five photographs. 


M. Satomon REINACcH has printed, in a very 
elegant pamphlet (Paris: Durlacher), a lecture 
which he recently delivered before the Société 
des Etudes Juives upon “The Arch of Titus 
and the Spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem.” 
He treats briefly of triumphal arches in general, 
of the capture of Rome by Titus, of the history 
of the well-known arch, and more particularly 
of the sacred objects from the temple which 
are there depicted. The chief interest. of 





course, attaches to the candlestick, which was, 
as M. Reinach points out, the restoration of 
Judas Maccabaeus in place of that destroyed 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. What was the 
ultimate fate of this candlestick? M. Reinach 
can discover no authority whatever for the 
common legend that it was thrown into the 
Tiber by the Emperor Maxentius after his 
defeat at the Milvian Bridge in 312. Indeed, 
he cannot trace this legend further back than 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, though he has 
in vain appealed to Prof. Mommsen and Prof. 
Harnack, which seems to put the responsibility 
of supplying some evidence for it upon English 
scholars. On the contrary, M. Reinach main- 
tains (on the authority of Procopius) that the 
candlestick remained at Rome until 455, when 
it was carried to Carthage with other booty by 
Genseric. Belisarius brought it to Constanti- 
nople in 534; but the Emperor Justinian, from 
superstitious motives, restored it to Jerusalem, 
where it ultimately disappeared in the sack of 
that city by the Persian conqueror, Chosroes II., 
in 614. M. Reinach’s paper is illustrated with 
an admirable heliogravure, showing on a 
large scale the well-known bas-relief on the 
Arch of Titus. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Srr NoEet Paton has been occupied for more 
than a year upon another of those symbolical 
subjects which have formed the latest class of 
his productions; and the work is now com- 
leted,.and will shortly be exhibited in Edin- 
Sonia It is titled ‘‘Beati Mundo Corde,” 
and represents Youth made strong by Faith to 
withstand Temptation. The canvas shows, on 
a lonely mere overhung by the fading evening 
sky, a boat in which stands a stately, mail- 
clad young knight beside his steed, his head 
crowned with a helmet surmounted by great 
golden wings, and his gaze fixed earnestly upon 
the pure, upturned face of a white-robed, 
angelic figure who sits—significantly beside the 
anchor—at the prow and holds the oars. In 
the murky water of the lake, which seems 
touched with fire-flakes, float two sinister 
figures—Pleasure, crowned with roses and 
touching a lute, and Despair, tearing the 

ppies from her dusky tresses and disclosing a 
ace of anguish. The picture has all the 
earnest imaginative power which characterises 
Sir Noel’s work, and its execution bears witness 
that his hand has lost none of its artistic 
cunning. 

THE exhibitions to open next week are: (1) a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, at the Fine Art Society’s ; 
(2) a series of water-colour drawings by M. 
Boutet de Monvel, in illustration of Xaviere, at 
the Goupil Gallery ; and (3) a number of pic- 
tures and works of sculpture, contributed by 
brother-artists towards a fund which is being 
raised for the widow and children of the late 
R. A. Ledward. This will be held at the Royal 
Arcade Gallery, in Old Bond-street, and will 
include works by four Associates—Messrs. Burne 
Jones, Onslow Ford, Alfred Gilbert, and W. L. 
Wylie. 

THE distribution of prizes to the students at 
the Royal Academy will take place on Wednes- 
day next, December 10, at 9 p.m., when the 
president will deliver an address. The galleries 
containing the competition works for the prizes 
will be open to the public on the following day. 


THE second and concluding volume of the 
new edition of Boyne’s Trade Tokens, edited by 
Mr. G. C. Williamson, will be-issued immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. This volume will contain 
no less than eleven indices, comprising sur- 
names, Christian names, localities, trades, 


shapes, values, issuers, devices, and peculiarities. 
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THE archaeological collections of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland are being removed 
from the inconvenient and greatly-overcrowded 
museum on the Mound, Edinburgh, to the large 
premises provided for them in the eastern 
portion of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery in Queen-street. The fellows met for 
the first time in their new library on Monday, 
December 1, on the occasion of their annual 
meeting ; and it is expected that the arrange- 
ment of their collections will be completed in 
the course of next summer, previous to the visit 
of the Archaeological Institute to Edinburgh 
in August. 

Mr. ARTHUR ACKERMANN, of Regent Street, 
has sent us a number of Christmas cards, &c., 
published by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
U.S. The cards proper are of an ordinary cha- 
racter; nor do we care very much for the large 
coloured plates. By far the best things in the 
parcel are the illustrated booklets of verse, 
among which we may specially mention A 
Summer Day, by Margaret Deland, and Haunts 
of Longfellow—both illustrated by Mr. Louis 
K. Harlow. 








THE STAGE. 
THE REVIVAL OF “ CALLED BACK.” 


A visit to the Haymarket, to see the 
revival of ‘‘Called Back,” will hardly, to 
any playgoer, be time wasted. At the very 
least there is an interest in seeing again 
Mr. Comyns Carr’s skilful adaptation of the 
story by Hugh Conway which made such a 
sensation not many years ago. The story 
itself is now perhaps in danger rather of 
being neglected than of being overpraised. 
A generation of readers is rising up that 
knows it not. Yet though a part of 
the success of the play was due in the first 
instance to the curiosity provoked by Hugh 
Conway’s tale, the piece, as an unquestion- 
ably effective melodrama, may now perhaps 
have the opportunity of outlasting the 
story. Hugh Conway, in his later writings, 
showed that he was the possessor of 
humour; but if we remember Called 
Back rightly, that little volume was not 
much concerned with the lighter graces or 
with gaiety of style. The play, however, 
has its amusing episodes; or, if not its 
amusing episodes, its sharp and pointed 
things. These we suppose Mr. Comyns 
Carr supplied. But the deeper debt which 
both the playgoer and the author of the 
original story owe to Mr. Carr is for his 
dexterity in dealing with the book with fair 
freedom and effectively. Of individual 
character-study there is not very much in 
the little novel, nor has it been attempted 
to make good on the stage whatever 
may have been the deficiencies under 
which the tale laboured in this respect. 
More subtle character - drawing would 
probably have been incompatible with 
the presentment of incidents in rapid 
succession; and what is most noticeable 
about the play is, first the rapid succession 
of dramatic incidents—the presence, so to 
speak, of a machinery which, while it is 
elaborate, works ever with smoothness and 
rapidity. We do not go to see the stage 
version of Called Back that we may be 
moved deeply to tears, or uncontrollably to 
laughter. We do not go to see it that we 
may get into the heart of things. But it is 
an excellent example of a popular play, 








making no excessive demand on our 
credulity, providing a variety of effect, and 
built up, little brick by brick, with cunning 
hands. If it were more literary, it might be 
less engrossing. 

*‘ Called Back,” as it is now given at the 
Haymarket, is really admirably performed. 
Never, perhaps, has Mr. Tree displayed 
more distinctly his determination that his 
plays shall be strongly cast. It may be 
that it was not very difficult to show this in 
the present instance; for, though the dramatis 
personae number in all something like a 
score, the important scenes are in the hands 
of about five people. These five are, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred 
Terry, Mr. Kerr, and Miss Julia Neilson— 
all of whom are, as actors, either famous or 
very promising. Mr. Terry and Mr. 
Kerr—and, perhaps, even Miss Neilson 
—may still be content, we shall suppose, 
to be classed among the latter. Mr. Terry, 
who is always sympathetic, elegant, and 
very evidently painstaking, must suffer us 
to tell him that it is time to beware of a 
certain mannerism of delivery—an even 
undue precision and completeness of speech 
which, if permitted to go further, will seem 
dangerously near to pedantry. And Mr. 
Kerr—thoroughly easy and unstagy—is 
(will he permit us to tell him?) now and 
then on the verge of an ineffective, because 
a too continuous, coolness. There is no 
reason to suppose that the young surgeon in 
“Called Back” took everything with quite 
the imperturbability of the typical young 
American in ‘“‘ Sweet Lavender.” When 
Mr. Kerr makes up his mind to be a little 
more varied and a little less undemonstra- 
tive, he will have mastered, to our minds, 
more completely the requirements of a part 
which, on the whole, he fills well. The 
Dr. Ceneri of Mr. Fernandez is, of course, a 
powerful and thoroughly studied perform- 
ance. We have, however, very frequently 
seen this most potent actor—this extremely 
able representative of an elder school — 
appear to better advantage. Miss Julia 
Neilson looks a very splendid Pauline—a 
creature, indeed, so magnificently strong 
that one doubts only whether Pauline’s 
system would have been overthrown so com- 
pletely by the shock which she received. 
This lady, at all events, can hardly be a 
victim of ‘‘ nerves”: she is of the type that 
withstands, rather than of the type which suc- 
cumbs. Miss Neilson’s performance is pas- 
sionate and tender; admirably impulsive is 
her expression of devotion to the afflicted 
Vaughan—‘‘I will be eyes and feet and 
hands to you.”’ Mr. Tree’s Italian scoundrel, 
Macari, is an amazing performance ; and it 
is particularly noteworthy for its display of 
breadth of method in an actor with whom 
visible finish is a much commoner achieve- 
ment. Of a truth, however, the Macari of 
Mr. Tree—which must have gained, we 
think, since it was last seen—is both broad 
and finished, too. The make-up, while 
simple, is exceedingly suggestive. The 
delivery of the words is always strong and 
pointed. But we find Mr. Tree reaching 
his greatest success in the completeness with 
which he seizes the Italian gesture—the 
gesture of a nature complex like Macari’s, 
with luxurious indolence in him, as well as 





a volcanic energy—a lounger now, with 
whom the dolce far niente is the beginning 
and the end of life; and now a rapid-witted 
tiger, decisive and dangerous, who knows 
no limits to lust or to rage. 

FrepErIck WEDMORE. 








THE “ION” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


‘‘ Le bon critique,” says a well-known French 
essayist, ‘‘ est celui qui raconte les aventures de 
son 4me au milieu des chefs d’ceuvre ”’; and this 
is our modest purpose on the present occasion, 
though the “‘ Ion” of Euripides—no connexion 
with the “Ion” of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd— 
scarcely perhaps comes up to the requirements 
of the above definition. In comparison with 
the *‘ Medea” or the “‘ Bacchae,” to say nothing 
of the masterpieces of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
it must, we think, be deemed second-rate; but 
notwithstanding this, it possesses sterling 
qualities asan acting play, and the Cambridge 
Committee have been abundantly justified in 
adding it to their répertoire, by the unquestion- 
able success of last week’s performances. Its 
earlier lyrical passages are universally celebrated 
for their extraordinary beauty; it contains 
many striking situations and much telling 
dialogue; and the working out of its 
complicated plot is very skilfully contrived. 
We are at a less exalted level of thought and 
diction than that of the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ or 
either ‘‘ Oedipus”; but the play is more in 
touch with modern sentiment than any of 
those monumental dramas, and for that very 
reason is more within the powers of modern 
actors. 

The story has been discussed so often during 
the last few days that we may be excused for 
leaving ituntold here. Suffice it to say, that 
the whole action turns on one point—the 
parentage of Ion; and the successive stages by 
which the audience is led up to the final évayva- 
pots or ‘* discovery” that in Apollo’s graceful 
acolyte Creusa has met with her long-lost child, 
though their effect is undeniably discounted by 
the prosy opening of Hermes, are extremely 
ingenious. Dr. Verrall, indeed, who not un- 
frequently finds a good deal more in a Greek 
play than its guileless author ever put there, 
would have us believe that Creusa was, after 
all, mistaken; and that Ion, the offspring of a 
wholly different liaison, was palmed off upon 
her by an elaborate fraud. But the paradox, 
brilliantly as it is propounded, is singularly 
unconvincing, and we cannot feel the necessity 
for any explanation of the circumstances 
beyond that which has been hitherto generally 
accepted. 

Turning to the performance itself, we may 
say at once that Mr. Powys, as Ion, achieved a 
very noteworthy success. If occasionally 
somewhat wanting in dignity, considering his 
quasi-sacerdotal office, he spoke his lines with 
a sprightliness and fluency that were beyond 
all praise, and his appearance as the youthful 
temple-attendant left nothing to be desired. 
He rendered the difficult song in the first act 

by’, & venOarés, & 
KadAloras mpoméAcuua Savas, K T.A 


with spirit and precision; was very natural in 
his scene with Xuthus, after the latter has 
received the oracle ; and later on threatened the 
unfortunate Creusa, as she clung to the altar, 
in a lifelike and effective manner. His acting 
throughout was, in fact, distinguished by high 
intelligence, and he may be congratulated on 
having afforded a nearly ideal presentment of 
one of the most charming figures in Greek 
tragedy. 

Mr. Newton, as Creusa, struggled manfully 
with the difficulties of his part, and at times 
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did very well indeed, especially in the long and 
trying dialogues with the Slave and Ion. His 
gestures were scarcely varied enough; and the 
tones of his voice, rich as they were, showed 
the same defect. He also seemed afraid of letting 
himself go in the impassioned scene where 
Creusa, smarting under her long-concealed 
injury, upbraids the perfidious god upon the 
very steps of his temple :— 


& tas éwrapOdyyou uéArwv 
K.Odpas évonav, ar’ &ypdvAas 
képaow év abixas axe? 

Movodv buvovs évaxjrous, 

col poudav, ® Aarois wai, 

mpos tdvd’ avydy aidepos avddow. 


This splendid speech, with its infinitely 
touching sequel, should have been delivered 
with more fire and pathos than Mr. Newton 
appeared capable of throwing into it. While 
maintaining a praiseworthy standard of general 
excellence, the worst that can be said of him is 
that he failed, at certain supreme moments; to 
carry his audience away. 

Upon Ion and Creusa the main burden of the 
piece falls. Among the minor characters, the 
representatives of Hermes and Athene (Messrs. 
Markham and Buckler) made the most of the un- 
promising material provided for them by Euri- 
pides. The former was scarcely so picturesque 
a deity as Mr. Baillie, who impersonated the 
‘* messenger of the gods”’ in the ‘‘ Eumenides ”’ ; 
but Pallas Athene looked every inch a goddess 
as she stood in a commanding attitude at the 
back of the stage, and apologised for her 
brother, who under the painful circumstances 
with which our readers are familiar, 


Bh Trav mdpoWe pews és wéoov wdAn 


= a natural reluctance to come forward him- 
self, 

Mr. Jacques as Xuthus does not call for any 
articular comment; but a word of praise must 
e given to Mr. Palk, in whose hands the 

character of the Slave was invested with real 
interest. The sly cunning, and blind devotion 
of the narrow old fellow were admirably indi- 
cated, and the efforts of the actor were assisted 
by a skilful make-up. Equally good, in its 
way, was the acting of the Messenger (Mr. 
Bertram), who told the tale of the attempted 
murder of Ion with an exuberant vivacity 
which secured a round of applause. The en- 
trance of the Pythian Priestess (Mr. Taylor), a 
s)lemn and stately personage, who appeared 
quite unconscious of the unworthy suspicions of 
Dr. Verrall, was very well managed. Instead 
of carrying the mysterious dvtirnt herself, 
which would have been a risky proceeding, she 
allowed that duty to devolve upon one of the 
two white-robed maidens by whom she was 
attended. An dvrinnt, it may here be stated, 
which on the authority of Liddell and Scott we 
had always regarded as the prototype of the 
modern perambulator, turns out in the light of 
recent antiquarian research to be a tiny wicker 
receptacle not unlike a doll’s bassinette. 

If Dr. Waldstein’s training of the actors bore 
such satisfactory fruit, Mr. J. W. Clark’s stage 
management, it is needless to observe, was 
excellent—perhaps most noticeably so in the 
scene when Creusa, pursued by the excited 
Delphians, takes sanctuary with the god who be- 
trayedher. Themanoeuvring of thelarge crowd 
in the restricted space afforded by the Cam- 
briigs theatre was extremely good. We 
fancied, however, that the change of structure 
which, while giving a larger frontage to the 
stage, precluded the chorus from using the 
doors at either side, was scarcely an improve- 
ment. Having to advance and retire over the 
upper stage, they seemed now and again to 
perform their evolutions a little awkwardly ; 
and this was notably the case in the so-called 
‘‘interlude,” when the restlessness of their 





movements detracted, to some extent, from the 
charm of the music. Otherwise, their march- 
ing and singing was capital, and reflected the 
highest credit on their instructor, Prof. 
Stanford. Is it too much to expect, after the 
success of the bold experiment at Bradfield, 
that the university may some day provide itself 
with a properly-designed theatre for these 
representations, which have already become a 
permanent feature in modern education ? 

We cannot pretend to give an exhaustive 
ciiticism of Mr. Wood’s music upon one hear- 
ing, but we are of opinion that it in no way 
suffered by comparison with the work of the dis- 
tinguished composers who wrote for the “‘ Ajax,” 
‘‘ Birds,” ‘‘ Eumenides,” and ‘“‘ Oedipus Tyran- 
nus.” Among much that was clever in the 
score we were particularly struck by the 
‘* pan-pipe ”’ effect in the chorus at the close of 
the first act, descriptive of the haunt of Pan— 


iva xopobs oré:Boucr wodoiv 
*AyAatpou Képa tpl-yova 
orddia xAoEpa mpd TIdAAados. 
vaay oupiyywv 

in’ aiddas iaxas 

buvev, K.T.A. 


The admirable use made of the broad Delphic 
tune throughout was also noticeable. Two other 
exquisite numbers were the entracte with its 

assages of staccato bass, and the choric inter- 
ude with its delightful change to allegretto 
tranquillo, ushering in the passage— 


bre Kal Aids dorepwmds 
dvexdpevoer aiPhp 
xopéver 5& weAdva 

kal mevrqKovta Képat 
Nopnides, «.7.A. 


And nothing could be more appropriate to the 
situation than the joyous marching rhythm of the 
last chorus, which bids fair, we think, to become 
as popular as Dr. Hubert Parry’s jinale in the 
‘‘ Birds.” Itis to be hoped that the opportunity 
of hearing such portions of Mr. Wood’s work as 
can be conveniently detached from their 
context will shortly be given to a London 
audience. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our 
acknowledgments to the committee which 
undertakes the arduous task of producing these 
dramas, and our hope that it may continue its 
valuable labours for many years to come. All 
the four great Athenian dramatists have now 
had a turn upon the Cambridge boards. May 
we venture to put in a plea for a revival of a 
second Aristophanic comedy at the next 
Dionysiac festival in St. Andrew’s Street ? 


H. F. WIson. 








MUSIC. 
REUENT CONCERTS. 

M. PADEREWSKI gave his second pianoforte 
recital last Thursday week, and ‘by special 
request’ (whatever that may mean), commenced 
with Handel’s ‘‘ Blacksmith” variations. His 
reading, though characteristic, lacked sim- 
plicity. Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3 
is an early work, so far as opus number an 

most of the music are concerned; but the 
noble character and deep feeling of the Adagio 
entitle it to a place among the great slow move- 
ments of the second period. M. Paderewski’s 
performance of this Sonata was excellent. He 
also played some Chopin pieces, including the 
seldom heard Ballade in F major. His tech- 


nique in the A flat Polonaise was very fine, but 
it is a pity that he indulged in some exaggera- 
tions and gratuitous additions to the text. 

Sir Charles Halle’s second orchestral concert on 
Friday of last week was not better attended than 
the first, but it must be acknowledged that the 





weather was extremely unfavourable. The 
programme included Dvorak’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor (Op. 33), first heard in this 
country at the Crystal Palace, in 1883, with Mr. 
O. Beringer as interpreter. The difficult piano- 
forte part is showy, but the composer has 
treated the solo instrument after the example 
set by Schumann. The work is really a 
ot with pianoforte obbligato. Sir C. 
Halle played with his usual skill and refinement. 
The programme included Spohr’s Larghetto 
from his Third Symphony, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, which was given with much 
energy. 


On Saturday afternoon, at the Popular 
Concert, a Sonata in A minor (Op. 13) by M. 
Paderewski was introduced for the first 
time. It contains three movements. The 
music throughout has a decided Slavonic 
flavour; and the subject-matter, especially in 
the opening Allegro, is characteristic and 
pleasing. The composer possesses a skilful 
and fluent pen; the writing, however, is un- 
equal. There are, as in Rubinstein’s chamber 
music, passages in which the virtuwose element 
is far too prominent; and, like Rubinstein, M. 
Paderewski is apt to become diffuse. This 
was specially noticeable in the Finale. The 
work, interpreted by Mme. Neruda and the 
composer, was well played and well received. 
The pianist’s solos were Schubert’s Impromptu 
in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3), of which he gave a 
somewhat affected rendering, and Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A flat. Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
some interesting songs. The programme 
further included a Haydn Quartet, and 
— popular Sonata in D for piano and 
cello. 


There was an unusually small audience at the 
concert on the following Monday, but it must 
be confessed that the programme was not a 
strong one. The principal feature of interest 
was the appearance of Seiior Albeniz, who 
played four Scarlatti pieces, or ‘‘ Sonatas” as 
they were called. The first three were performed 
in a clear, crisp, and characteristic manner. In 
the fourth, the well-known movement in A, 
Seiior Albeniz was somewhat flurried; there 
were one ortwo unfortunate slips, and the tone 
was scarcely delicate enough. He was, however, 
encored, and added another Scarlatti movement. 
Miss Liza Lehmann sang with much charm 
Hook’s quaint song, ‘‘ When first the East 
begins to dawn,” and Thorne’s ‘‘ Les p2rles 
dor.” 


A concert was given on Tuesday evening, at 
St. James’s Hall, by Mr. De Lara, assisted by 
Mme. Nordica, M. Maurel, and other well- 
known artists. The great French baritone sang 
the famous ‘ Credo” from Verdi’s ‘“ Otello” 
and several songs, besides joining Mr. De Lara 
in two duets. His wonderful dramatic power 
and variety of expression evoked enthusiastic 
signs of admiration from the more intelligent 
section of the audience. Others seemed to find 
pleasure in the sentimentality of four of Mr. 
De Lara’s own songs, given by that gentleman 
in the style of which he has fortunately secured 
a monopoly. 


A capital concert (the seventeenth) was given 
on Wednesday evening at the Town Hall, West- 
minster, by the Westminster Orchestral Society. 
The works played included Max Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G, the solo in which was taken by 
Miss Emily Skinner; a fine ‘‘ Dramatic” Over- 
ture in D minor by Mr. Shakespeare, who 
conducted the work, and was enthusiastically 
applauded; Gounod’s Overture to “‘ Mirella” ; 
and songs by Miss Ada Pattison and Mr. 
Edward Branscombe. Mr. C. Steward Mac- 
pherson conducted with conspicuous ability. 
There was a large and very appreciative 
audience. 
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MESSRS. NELSONS NEW B00 
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NEW ATLAS AND GAZETTEER. 


THE. BOL ATLAS and GAZETTEER of AUSTRALASIA. 
G. Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra. Containing 28 Maps, 


By cal phical Statistics, and Descriptive Gazetteer. Bound in cloth extra. 12s. 
“The maps are excellent and full of instruction.””— Times. 
NEW BOOK BY A. A. HODGE, D.D. 


EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY. A Course of Popular Lectures by 
A. A. Hopae, D.D., Professor of Theology, Princeton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW WORK BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
LOYAL HEARTS. A Story of the Days of ‘‘Good Queen Bess.’’ 
Evetyn Everett-Green, Author of “‘ Heiress of Wylmington,” &c. 
extra, 5s. 


By 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





NEW TALE BY CONSTANCE EVELYN. 
ALISON WALSH: A Study of To-day. By C. Everyn. 
cloth extra, 4s. 


Crown 8vo, 


NEW BOOK BY LUCY TAYLOR. 


FRITZ of PRUSSIA: Germany’s Second Emperor. By Lucy Taytor 
Author of “ The Children’ s Champion, and the Victories he Won,”’ Post 8vo, cloth 
xtra, 4s. 
panei NEW STORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


LA ROCHELLE ; or, The Refugees. A Story of the Huguenots. 


Mrs. E. C. Witson. Crown 8vo, cleth extra,4s. 
New Editions, Illustrated. 


WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, &c. 


Esq. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, 


JOURNAL of a VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD of H.MS. 
“BEAGLE.” By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. With 16 full-page and 6 double- 
page Illustrations. S8vo, cloth extra, ‘4s. 


THE ROYAL PRIZE BOOKS. 


ROYAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. With numerous Illustrations, small 
4to, cloth extra, 3s. 


PICTURES and STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


numerous Illustrations, small 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


THE LAND where JESUS CHRIST LIVED: a Book for the Young. 


By Hester DovG.as. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE LIVES, and THREADS of GOLD to GUIDE THEM. 


By Lady Auicia Buackwo oop. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d 


By 








By Cuartes WATERTON, 








With 








NEW LIBRARY HISTORY. 


‘THE. GRAPHIC HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE; from Celtic 
e Present Tliustrated with Maps, Plans, and Tables. 803 pages. 
jd aa nsloth extra, rd 6d. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF IDIOMATIC PHRA 1SES. 


DICTIONARY of IDIOMATIC ENGLISH PHRASES. 


Mary Dixon, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 384 pp., 3s. 6d 


NEW TALES AND STORIES. 
KIBBOO GANEY; or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain : 


of Travel and Adv enture in the Heart of Africa. By Watrer Wentwortn. 
8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


‘DULCIE’'S LOVE STORY. By Everyn Evenerr-Gureen, Author of 
‘“ Winning the Victory,” “Birdie’s Resolve,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


_BIRDIE’S RESOLVE, and HOW IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED: 


Story for Children y Evetyn Everett-Greenx. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d 





By James 





a Tale 
Post 


a 





NEW STORY BY A. L 


THE BLACKSMITH of BONIFACE LANE, By A. L. O. E., Author 


__of “ Beyond the Black Waters,” ‘‘ Harold’s Bride,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
NEW STORY BY MISS GAYE. 








ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL: a Story of Brittany. By 
- _ Miss GAYE, Author of “ Dickie Winton.”’ Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 00 
A STORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 
‘PHILIP: A Story of the First Century. By Many C. Cvurzer. Post 


8vo, cloth extra, 2s. _ 





NEW REWARD BOOKS. 

ARCHIE’S FIND. A Story of Australian Life. 
Author of ‘ Jack and his Ostrich,’ &c. Post Svo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

{CAPTAIN POLLY. ‘Thou hast Gained thy Brother.’’ 


A Story for 
Young People. By Sorniz Swerr. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


DICK, and HARRY, and TOM; or, For our Reaping By-and-By. 
FLorence E. Burcu, Author of ‘No Royal Road,” &c. 


A LITTLE BOY and GIRL; or, How Rollo and Telchey Filled their 
Money-box. By Fiorence E. Burcu. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 

JACKO; a The Slippery Highway. By Harriet E. Burcu, Author of 
“Wind and Wave,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


J ACK and FLOSS at HOME and at SEA: : a Story for the Young in 
ae of One Syllable. By Mrs. Arruur G. . Wooncare. ~ Post sv 0, cloth extra, 
1s. 


By Ex.ranor Strepper, 


By 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, is. 64. 





*,* NELSON'S NEW DESCRI PTI VE BOOK-LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E. C.; : Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo, antique paper, olive cloth, price 5s. 
° ° \ a) 
Obiter Dicta. Second Series. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Containing ~ on the following Subjects: _By 
Pope, Johnson, Burke, the Muse of History, Charles Lamb, Emerson, ‘lhe Office of Literature, 
Worn-out Types, Cambrid; dge and the Poets, Book-buying. 

“A volume of delightful essays. Mr. Birrell’s great charm lies in his style. It is | 
admirable, full of happy phrases, often reminding us of Lamb, a fit vehicle for the geni 
graceful humour of the author.” —Vanity Fair. 

In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Spirit and Influence of Chivalry. 
By JOHN BATTY 
The great purpose of the writer is to arrive atthe best definition of Chivalry—after viewing 


the subject in its many aspects—and to place before the sympathetic reader the result of his | . 
studies, by the production of a comprehensive and philosophical essay, on the spirit of 
Chivalry in all its bearings on society with many illustrative incidents calculated to render the | 


book readable and entertaining. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


Shadow Land in Ellan Vannin: Folk. 


_ Stories from the Isle of Man. By I. H. LENEY (Mrs. I. W. RUSSELL). 
** Decidedly interesting.” — Public Opinion. 


* A most cneeptabhe litile volume. From the careful and appreciative way in which the 


writer has woven her materials together, we shall look forward to more.” —Spectator. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price One Shilling. 


London of the Past; a Picture of the 


Olden City. 


“Seldom have we seen a brochure which in such a concise and handy form gives us so 


vivid a picture of the London of the Middle Ages.” —City Press. 


“To those who wish to be instructed in the leading facts of the City’s history, this little | 


volume will be useful.”—Evening News. 


In handsome 4to, price £2 10s. - 
Vestiges of Old Newcastle § 


Author of ** The Lost Towns of the Humber.’ Illustrated by W. H. Knowles, Architect. 
SECOND EDITION, with Maps, cloth, 53.; Library Edition, calf, 12s. 6d. 


Cesar nn Ket. By Rev. F. T. Ving, 


M.A., Rector of Eastington, Glos. 





By comparison of British with Latin Authors much new light is thrown on earl Britiah | 
wor! 


History, and the — of Julius Ceesar’s landing and early inland battles are in t 
settled beyond di 
The book has 
educational and archeological work. 
London : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 





a favourably reviewed by the press, and recommended both as an | 


In handsome demy S8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


y Lhe Dawn of the English Reformation : 


od 7 and Foes. By the Rev. HENRY WORSLEY, M.A., Vicar of Ashford- 

‘No such full picture of the events which led up to so supremely important a change in the 
religious condition of England has yet been published, and the author is to be congratulated on 
the success with which he has combined the facts of History in a story of continuous 
| interest. %—Times Weekly. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Principia ; or, The Three Octaves of 


Creation. By the Rev. ALFRED KENNION. 
‘* Deserving of attentive study by those interested in the subject.” —G raphic. 
**We commend the book to the very careful study of all who are interested in the true 
interpretation of the history of creation.””—Zvanyelical Mayazine. 


Tastefully getatel, and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Spiritual Law in the Natural World. 


| A Divine Philosophy, applied to the Solution of Profound Problems of tlie Natural 
| and Spiritual Worlds. By EDMUND SWIFT, Sen. 

| ** The object of the author is to show that there is nothing in the Christian religion incom- 
| patible with the fundamental truths of science, and he helps less informed judgments b 
showing how they may be reconciled and devoted to the still wider diffusion of Gospe 
teachings.” — Western Mercury. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
A Letter from Heaven, and other 
SERMONS. 


By the Rev. DAVID ROBERTS, D.D., Wrexham. Being a Translation 
into English of Selected Sermons previously published in the Welsh Language by the 
Author, and Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

| NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON BIBLE STUDY. Uwirorm witu tue First Serres. 

In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








‘ Gateshead. A Handbook of Scientific and Literary 


By the Rev. J. R. Boye, F.8.A., Editor of ‘‘ Memoirs 3 Master John Shawe,”’ and | 


BIBLE DIFFICULTIES ; or, Facts and Suggestions for the Solution of Perplexing 
Things in Sacred Scripture. Edited by Rev. ROBERT TUCK, B.A, (Lond.). 
This Second > the ** Handbook -f Bible Difficulties” tastndin the perplexities arising 


| on oy which relate to Science, Religioa, + -y & Ancient), Doctrines, Lan- 
authorship, and is a compauion vulume to the Lirst Series which contained the 
uace, At relating to Moral and Historical subjects. 


(In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Moses and the Prophets. ‘their Un- 


shaken Testimony as against the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.”” Based on Naturalism. By the 
Rev. GAVIN CARLYLE, M.A. 


62, Paternoster Row E.C. 
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. HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE STRUGGLE 


PROTESTANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. 


By ©. R. L. FLETCHER, MA, 
Late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 
“ The story of the struggle for existence of Protestantism narrated in this volume will find pony sympathetic 
readers...... The work bears evidence of careful compilation, condensation, and discrimination on the part of the 


author.’’—Scotsman. : 

‘“‘ The Campaigns against Tilly, Wallestein, and other noted Commanders of the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
the political consequences enable Mr. Fletcher to present a connected narrative which is as exciting as a well- 
told romance.”’— The Mail. 

‘ An interesting sketch of an interesting career.””—Glasyow Herald. 

‘The book is most interestingly and well written.”’— United Service Gazette. — 

‘‘ The style of the book is crisp, blunt, almost sturdy, but eminently readable.”’—Munchester Examiner. 


Full Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


OF 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, Kine Wit11am Street, Stranv, Lonpon; anv New York. 
Wor. vi. Now Ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood Engravings. In 10 vols., 
imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols. I., Il., III., IV., V., and VI. are now ready. 


Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 

Tue Specrator.—‘ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects have been 
intrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. It is already evident 
that the new edition of Chamber's’s Encyclopedia will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its 
publishers.’ 

Darty Curonicte.—‘‘ Many distinguished names will be found amongst the list of contributors, and 
the articles throughout are models of conciseness, while embracing the latest facts. 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—‘‘ The best men in all departments are contributors, while the aid of 
specialists has been largely enlisted to make the articles complete synopses of the latest knowledge.”’ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lurrep, 47, Paternoster Row, LONDON ; ann EDINBURGH. 
SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW LIST. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF G. A. HENTY’S BOOK. 


, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
THE CURSE of CARNE’S HOLD. By G. A. Henty, Author of 


‘** Gabriel Allen, M.P,’’ ‘* All But Lost,’”’ &c., with numerous Illustrations by Charles Kerr. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MICAH CLARKE.” 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


-THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “The Firm 
of Girdlestone,’’ ‘‘ The Captain of the Polestar,’’ &c. 
‘*Ts really a marvel of logical deduction, and equal to anything of Edgar Poe’s.’’ 
. Illustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE CORNERED ESSAYS.” 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHER in SLIPPERS: Zigzag Views of Life and 


Society. By the Author of ‘‘ Three Cornered Essays.”’ 


Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Brive Srreet, E.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Suiru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
und can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 








THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 
6d.) DECEMBER. (6d. 
FRONTISPIECE—THE NATIVITY. By Leca petits Rosia. 


SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. With Map. By H. H. Jounstox, 
H.B.M. Consul, Mozambique. 


ZONE RAILWAYS for LONDON. By E. 8. Suetpon. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS and the McKINLEY TARIFF 
BILL. By Oakey Hatt. 


THE JEWS in RUSSIA. By Wituiam Henny. 


A MEMORY of SIR RICHARD BURTON. With Portrait. By 
. A. Suiru. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By M. E. Savier. 
PARLIAMENT on CIRCUIT. By A. Porys. 
REGISTRATION REFORM. By J. Renwick Seacer. 
“BONA MORS.” By Hitaire Bettor. 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE 
E. Giveert Exwis & Co., 11, Clement’s Inn, Londun. 
NOW READY. i 

[PYLL15, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

A. GarLanp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Kegan Paut, Trexcu, Trusner, & Co. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 








Of the general contents of the Jounnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


OURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 
CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 
All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Lega. 

News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
REPORTER, 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Vituekrs. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
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THEATRES. ; 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garrt. 
Every Evening, at8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary Rorke. 

Preceded, at 7. 15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.45. An n original play in three acts, by 
R. C. Carton, entitled 
GHT AND SHADOW. 











SUNLI 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


_ Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. A farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Sydney Grundy, entitled 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 


OURT THEATRE. 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. CuupLeicu. 
Every Evening, at8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, ‘Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow ; Misses Carlotta Leclercq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel El 








lissen, Harrington, 
Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. Jc ohn Wood. 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beernoum-Tree. 
Everv Evening, at 8.15 (Mondays excepted), Messrs. Hugh 
Conway and Comyns Carr’s successful drama, 
CALLED BACK. 
Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Webster Lawson, = Harwood, Tapping, &c.; 


Mesdames Blanche Horlock, E. H. Brooke, Aylward, and 


Julia Neilson. 
| YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 

This Evening, at 8, RAVENSWOOD 

Mr. He Irving, Mr. Terriss, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Wenman, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. —- Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Tyars, Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. Haviland, Lacey, Mr. 
Davis ; Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Marriott, Miss Le Le Thiere, Mrs. 
Pauncefort. 








¥BiéSO THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepeer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Messrs. Lionel"Brough, E. W. Garden, Michael Dwyer, Eric 
Lewis, John Peachey, Geo. Mudie, and the Chevalier Scov el; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Effie Clements, Annie Rose, 
Schubert, Adelaide Newton, St. Cyr, and Lila Clay. 


_Preceded, at 7.30, » by 
EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


N Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barnerr. 
This Evening, at 7.45, 
THE PEOPLE'S IDOL. 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Austin, Melford, Cooper Cliffe, 
W. A. Elliott, A. Manning, and George Barrett ; Mesdames 
Lillie Belmore, Jeffries, A. Cooke, L. Wilmot, and Winifred 


THE SENTRY. 


A 


NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT 


See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 


ssurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 








GRATEFUL AND 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconp Epir10n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





‘THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 


‘While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”’— Christian Leader, 





JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., | 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxpoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Furnivat Srreet, Hoisory. 
And all Bocksellers. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancer: ne. 
SERRE . per CENT. INTEREST a lowed on "HEPOSITS, repayable , 
On demain 


TWv per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


, For. the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 





Emery. 
OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss Graname. 


Every Evening, at 9.15, Mr. Artuur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

a, W. 8. Penley, W. ae R. 8. Boleyn, Frank H. 
Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. A. Kinghorne ; Mesdames E. 
Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. Chester, and Cissy Graham. 

Preceded, at 8, by SMOKE. 


Pp RINCESS’S 
Every i, at 7.45, 
NTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Messrs. A. Bitte Kemble Cooper, Everill, Loraine, 


Burleigh, Adye, Black, Hilton, Parkes, Gay, Bev verley, Druce, 
Yardley, Fenwicke, M‘Vicars, Pringle, Munro, and Carvill. 


HAFTESBURY THEATEE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8. Wit 

This Evening, at 8.50, THE PHARISEE. 

Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, J. Beauchamp, 
H. V. Esmond, Herberte-Basing, and M. Marius ; Mesdames 
Lancaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Marion Lea, Florence 
West, Minnie Terry, Dennis, and Sophie —. 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LADY HEL 


TERR Y’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and nw. bist . Epw ARD TERRY. 
om | Evening, at 9.0, A Preeno’ s three-act Farce, 
entitle IN CHANC 
Mr. Edward Terry and ae 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 
JARLET. 


MY FRIEND 
T°OLess THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss VioLerT ME.LNorre. 
This Evening, at 9, THE SOLICITOR. 
Messrs. F. Mervin, F, Kaye, G. Wentworth, A. B. Francis, 
L. D’Orsay, H. W. Brame, H. as, and E. Cranston ; 
L. Bell, V. Thorny- 





THEATRE. 











Mesdames Susie a, R. Rutland, 
croft, and — Carlyl le. 





and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per | 
annum, on each A each completed £1. F RANCIS Ravenscrort, Manager. 


Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pestionions, Panne free, | 
on application. *RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The eviginal, be a and most liberal. Suits all. 
NDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish direct anil the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


248, 249, 250, 








Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Also for of HIRE ON 


i(ginaly note numbers.) 


penny 
Medical 





Minimum Alinimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 
£4,400,000. 
Refitted, Sew Fronts, Cuffs, on 
Collar-bands— Fine Trish Linen, 
| 2s, 6d. each, returned free, m1 to wear. Sample New White 
| Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
| 2s. 9d. "half dozen, post fre 
| "Stand knit b Donegal pencontey. IRISH SOX 
| Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker 
| Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 
B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 
LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
ESTBD. 1835. 
OLD SHIRTS & or very best Irish Linen, 
5s 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 

| Warm, durable, and comfortable. 
WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very ‘cheap. Price Lists 
heapest to the best qualities made. 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 





Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 





Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


L°SETTE’s System of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

improved until no Device is needed. 

| Mr. PROCTOR, author of “Old « New Astronomy,” 
and of ‘* Astronomy ”’ in the Hncyclopadia 

Brit., says “ Pror. LOISETTE’S Method 


appears to me admirable.” Prospectus, 
, EM ORY asses" seastin opinions of pupils who have 
EXAMINATIONS, and of 


members of the Medical, Scholastic, 
Clerical, etc., professions, post free from 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxvorp Srreet, Lonpoy. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 


‘gowns, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


| and 


senna MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PI ES. Also, 


ESSENCE © of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 


imeem for INVALIDS. 


| ~ CAUTION—BEWARE ach IMITATIONS. _ 
| ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


FAIR, Ww. 














si “Pure and very ‘soluble.’ , 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘I have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, J 
well. 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of the 


Five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British 


Printers and Publishers. 











CLARENDON PRESS NEW 


AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF STRATMANN’S MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Just published, small 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 


| 
A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing Words | 


cngli i i h Century. By FRANCIS 
used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century y Press Edition of Bosnell’s“ Life of Jo =e 


HENRY STRATMANN. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 


Just published, New Volume, with 12 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. 
Vol. II. The WEST INDIAN COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College 
and the Colonial Office. Revised ents ta by persons possessing special local know- 
ledge of the several Colonies and Dependencies. 


A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and Enlarged by 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE 
YEAR 1890. 


*.” The shape of the “ University Calendar” has now been restored in many respects to that which | throw light on the development, not merely of the gilds, but also of the municipal constitution. 


it bore in the years immediately preceding 1863. The class lists and honour lists are inserted entire, 

and the names and colleges of the winners of the University Scholarships, 

Lrizes, in most cases from the foundation of each, are also given. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS: and the Consolidation 
of British Rule. By W. 8. SETON-KARR, sometime Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. Sir W. W. Husver. 
AKBAR. Colonel G. B. Mauiesoy. 
DUPLEIX. Colonel G. B. Matiesoy. 
WARREN HASTINGS. Captain L. J. Trorrer. 

*.* Other Volumes in active preparation. 

NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Third Edition, Revised, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c., by THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., Author of “‘ The Elements 
of Deductive and Inductive Logic,” ‘ The Principles of Morals,” &c. 


“T cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this little treatise in | 
” | 


the hands of a boy about the time when the reasoning faculties become developed. 
Havam’s Literature of Europe. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 4s. 6d., and in various superior bindings. 
THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected from the 


English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries; with Notes, Explanatory, and Biographical. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


*,* Also an Edition printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, making an 
exceptionally light and handy volume, extra cloth, 10s.6d.; and in superior 


bindings. 
STANDARD BOOKS FOR 


Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
G. SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
** In many ways a masterpiece.” —.lthenaeum. 


Medium Ssvo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-roan, gilt top, 14s. 


PLATO—THE REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 


an Analysis and Introduction, by B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout. 


The additions and alterations affect at least a third of the work. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S GREAT WORKS. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martineau, 
D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. Third Edition. 
“The most important and original work which English philosophy has produced for at 
least a century and a half.”—Spectator. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and Contents. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


** Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman, amongst 
most enduring efforts of ‘philosophical thought.”—Spectator. cadens 


| UNIFORM WITH THE “WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 
Just published, tastefully printed in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt top, 6s. 


THE WORLDLY WISDOM of LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Selected and Arranged by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Editor of the Clarendon 


NEW EDITION REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM applied to the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Just published, 2 vols., Svo, half-bound, 24s. 


THE GILD MERCHANT: a Contribution to British Muni- 





| and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 





+ and Critical Introductions, a Complete Commentary, 





cipal History. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard 
University. 
*,* The present Work is based mainly on manuscript materials, and in it the author aspires to 


Much 


sert Sresh and classified material illustrating general municipal history will be found in the text and notes, 
Exhibitions, and | F 


‘rom the Prerace. 


NEW EDITION OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 


\CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE to the CANTERBURY TALES. 
| Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 


Just published, extra feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 


_XENOPHON.— MEMORABILIA. Edited for the use of 


Schools, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., 


| Rector Royal High School, Edinburgh, Editor of “‘ Xenophon Anabasis.” 


Now ready, Part I. and II., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. each Part. 


| VIRGIL.— AZ NEID.— Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
| by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College; and 
| A. E, HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi 


Part I. Books I.-III. 


| “Mr. Papillon’s elegant and accurate Virgilian scholarship is well known .... This edition 

| will meet all the reasonab!e needs of an ordinary class taught by a com t master, or of an 

| undergraduate who is not hopelessly backward. It is in handy size, an oe printed.” 
aturday Review. 


Part II. Books IV.-VI. 


| *.* Books VII-IX. will appear immediately, and the work will be completed by the end of the 


present year. 


| NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF THE GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. With 
&e. Edited by 
C. A. M, Ph.D., F.C.P., Professor of German, King’s College, Lonton, Editor 
of the Series. 

‘‘Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done far more than 
any other man to forward the study of German in England and America.””— Westminster Review. 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Second Edition, 4to, £2 4s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the English 
Lan e. Arranged on an Historical Basis by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

A Supplement to the First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 6d. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the English 


Language. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: a popular 


illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


DEAN BRADLEY’S WESTMINSTER LECTURES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. G. G. 
BRADLEY, D.D. Second Edition. 
= Scholarly, yet most effective and popular. No one who takes up the volume is willing to 
lay it down.’’—Spectator. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 





LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the same Author. 


N.B.—All Book Buyers will find it worth their while to examine carefully 
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CONTAINING MANY 


STANDARD WORKS IN GENERAL 
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